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Commentary 
THE LIMITS OF HOPE 


When Cardinal Newman remarked that ‘the right rule is to hope noth- 
ing, to fear nothing, to expect nothing, to be prepared for everything’ 
he was not of course speaking of the certitude of Christian hope whose 
object is God and the grace and glory that are his alone to give. He was 
in effect giving expression to what has become a semantic difficulty: 
the hope of which we usually speak is a limited expectation of what the 
future will bring, and our experience is often enough of human hopes 
confounded or at least deferred. And the word we use, whether with a 
capital letter to distinguish it or not, to speak of the theological virtue 
that is infallibly certain, itself takes on the hesitant quality of a question 
whose answer is not sure. 

It is plain that the earlier sasies hopes of happiness have largely been 
disappointed. The growth of education, the removal of the grosser 
social injustices, the increased opportunities for leisure: it was too easily 
assumed that these would create a sense of purpose in the community, 
would remove the major causes of conflict and misery and crime. It has 
not happened so, and the disillusionment that marks the political life of 
this country nowadays must surely reflect this sense of failure. So much 
was promised, so much indeed achieved, and yet the elusive hopes have 
somehow failed to be realized. 

Christians need feel no satisfaction that the secular assumptions have 
proved to be so shallow. There are publicists indeed who seem to be 
glad that their prophecies have proved true, even at the cost of un- 
happiness and manifest failure. And there is a sort of political argument 
that introduces a moral support only to further a purely political ad- 
vantage. No party is exempt from the temptation to make a selective 
use of religious sanctions to mask its own devices. And the appeal to 


pe a 


authority at one extreme or to compassion at the other can only be valid | 


if it is subordinated to the hope that lies hereafter. It can seem to be con- 
tracting out of political responsibility—and certainly it must limit the 
promises on which politicians thrive—to say that no amount of social 
legislation or economic advance can of themselves make men happy. 
But it may be the beginning of a true political wisdom. Certainly the 
weariness, of young people especially, at the very mention of politics, 
the cynicism with which they regard the ambitious manoeuvres of the 
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THE LIMITS OF HOPE 


professionally engaged, might be warnings that those who promise too 
much can become the sort of confidence tricksters who end by never 
being trusted at all. 

Christian hope, the belief that human happiness can at last only be 
achieved by trusting in the providential will of God, is not a speculative 
luxury. It has its context in the work of man’s redemption which the 
Church exists to renew each day. It may be that the sense of frustration 
and even of despair can have their meaning here. Human hope has so 
largely been betrayed, it seems: what is there left to support the sense 
of man’s need, to assure him that there is indeed a beatitude to enjoy? 
The unbeliever, and the reluctant believer no less: they have the right 
to ask the question. 

At Easter the Christian answer is made plain. The theme is articulated 
in the weeks of waiting, when suffering and death, ignominy and failure, 
have their necessary place. The events are a matter of history: they 
happened—but they happen still. For the human situation which the 
work of redemption assumes is not simply a Palestinian episode to re- 
member. It is enacted in the experience of every man and woman—the 
pain and its purpose, the failure and its providence, the hope defeated 
and the hope fulfilled. 

At what may seem very different levels the articles in this issue of 
BLACKFRIARS are a commentary on this single theme. The awakened 
understanding of the mystery of the Resurrection exemplified in Father 
Durrwell’s recent book is surely an example of that living theology—to 
be realized in human experience and related to human needs—for which 
Cardinal Newman pleaded. And the deepening crisis of our time de- 
mands a profounder awareness of what the Christian profession may 
demand in terms of resistance to evil—a resistance, it may be, that can 
only rely on the weapons of non-violence, since they alone can seem 
commensurate with the cause we serve. Within the framework of in- 
dustrial relations, no less, there are limits to what political action can 
achieve if human liberty—and indeed the Christian understanding about 
man—is to be preserved. 

The point at which a human hope touches the hope that is Christian 
and endures is never easy to mark, and to make it have meaning 1n our 
present society is harder still. But this is precisely the work of the Church 
in the world: not to reject man’s efforts but in the end to indicate the 
limits that are necessarily theirs. 
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Return to the Resurrection 
KENELM FOSTER ov. 


St Paul said that Christ was ‘delivered up for our sins and raised again 
for our justification’ (Rom. 4.25); and the whole point and purpose of 
Fr Durrwell’s book" is to bring out as clearly as possible, in the full con- 
text of New Testament teaching, the meaning of the second half of that 
sentence: to show how we are saved by the Resurrection. It was a bold 
thing to attempt on such a scale. The Resurrection of our Lord is the 
central fact of the New Testament, both as historical narrative and as a 
doctrinal message, and to explore its mysterious meaning isa task calling 
for the finest theological intelligence as well as a consummate skil! in the 
interpretation of some extremely difficult texts. Let us say at the outset 
that Fr Durrwell shows himself not unequal to the task. One may differ 
from him in detail or remain unconvinced by this or that particular 
analysis, but there is no denying that his work as a whole is a master- 
piece; a deeply pondered, beautifully constructed doctrinal synthesis, 
full of the light and sweetness of a noble intelligence entirely dedicated 
to the noblest of subject matters. It is a strikingly original book and its 
main thesis certainly calls for further sifting and elucidation. A work of 
purely biblical theology, it remains, as Fr Charles Davis says in his inter- 
esting Introduction, ‘within the world of biblical ideas and expressions.’ 
But it cannot and will not be left there; it is far too powerful a work not 
tohave a profound effect on speculative theology in the Church for many 
years to come. It is the kind of book that can alter one’s whole view of 
a subject. From one point of view it is a challenge to the scholastic theo- 
ology of the Catholic manuals, and one that cannot be ignored; which 
is to say that its full effect will be felt only in the degree that the ideas it 
propounds are taken over and tested and explored in another setting, 
quite different from that of biblical exegesis. 

The challenge is stated on the first page (after which it remains for 
the most part only implicit) : “Not so long ago theologians used to study 
the Redemption without mentioning the Resurrection at all. The fact 
of Easter was made to yield its utmost value as a piece of apologetics . . . 
no one thought of examining it in itself as one of the inexhaustible mys- 
teries of our salvation.’ An exaggeration? But it is undeniable that what 


ITHE RESURRECTION A Biblical Study by F. X. Durrwell, c.ss.r. translated 
by Rosemary Sheed; Sheed and Ward; 30s. 
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RETURN TO THE RESURRECTION 


Fr Davis calls ‘average theolc gy’ in the West has tended to see redemp- 
tion more or less exclusively in terms of Christ’s passion and death, 
leaving the Resurrection merely as a sort of epilogue detached from the 
essential and apparently all-sufficient action of the Cross. The result has 
been, to quote Fr Davis again, a ‘truncated,’ a ‘stunted’ theology of re- 
demption. Not that this has entirely ignored the Resurrection; it could 
hardly do so in the teeth of the whole New Testament. But it has tended 
to reduce the Resurrection to its two most obvious and easily intelligible 
aspects: its apologetic aspect as a motive for faith and its ‘exemplar’ as- 
pect as an image of the life of glory. And especially has the apologetic 
aspect been stressed, with what deplorable results Fr Davis suggests in 
one candid and terrible sentence: ‘the theologian coming to the treatise 
on the Redemption assumed that the Resurrection had been dealt with 
in apologetics.’ The obtuseness implicit in that assumption should be 
apparent to anyone who takes the trouble to compare what the New 
Testament says about the Resurrection as an argument preliminary to 
to faith with what it says about it as the supreme sign and pledge of the 
new life ‘unto God’ into which faith introduces us. Take the most 
‘apologetical’ of St. Paul’s many passages on the Resurrection, 1 Cor. 
15. 3-19: ‘For I delivered to you’ etc. The point of its argument is not 
that the Resurrection proves anything about Christ, but that it proves 
the possibility of our resurrection. To be sure, the Resurrection is the 
basis of our faith (‘if Christ has not been raised . . . your faith is vain’), 
but in the sense that we believe ourselves called to share in the divine 
life of Christ’s risen humanity. It proves, not Christ’s divinity, but our 
divinization in him; it points, not to the bare fact of the Incarnation, 
but to the Incarnation’s triumphant conclusion in ourselves. And such 
in general, allowing for the differences of individual writers, is the atti- 
tude of the New Testament as a whole; the Resurrection is never seen 
as a mere prologomenon to Christianity, but always as a central event 
in that reconciliation of sinful man with God, that transposition of man 
from the state of being apart from God ‘in the flesh’ to the state of being 
with God ‘in the Spirit,’ which is what Christianity concretely is. 

But what precisely is the function of the Resurrection in this move- 
ment of reconciliation and transposition? This is the general and funda- 
mental question which Fr Durrwell is concerned to answer. But he does 
not raise it in advance, schematically. He lets it arise, and the answer to 
it arise, gradually, from a slow and thorough consideration of the data. 
He proceeds analytically, but always aiming at a total synthesis. His 
general aim is plain from the start; but he takes no short cuts, and though 
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here and there one might wish for closer attention to possible objections, 
he gives no easy answers. He respects the rich variety of the textual 
data—distinguishing profoundly, for example, between the Johannine 
and the Pauline approaches to the Resurrection (pp. 105-6). He scarcely 
ever over-simplifies; indeed the reader had better be warned that this 
book, though well written and excellently translated, is not easy read- 
ing; it should be studied, pencil in hand, and kept by one, and returned 
to again and again. After all, its subject—our union with the risen 
Christ—is intrinsically mysterious. And its central thesis—that of this 
union the Resurrection is, with the Cross, the co-essential condition— 
entails and correlates a number of difficult concepts which inevitably 
remain only imperfectly explained, precisely as concepts, in a work of 
this sort; which is only to repeat in other words that one will do well to 
check Durrwell’s thought against the conceptually more refined, if less 
closely biblical, thought of the classic theologians. 

Durrwell’s procedure is a successive to-and-fro consideration of the 
same complex textual data from different points of view. Hence, along 
with some unavoidable repetition, the work falls naturally into five 
main divisions, moving from the Resurrection as an essential moment 
in Christ’s sacrifice to the Resurrection as shared by and communicated 
through the Church. So chapters 1 and 2 study it as an event affecting 
Christ in his vocation as the world’s redeemer (and effected by him too, 
according to John 10. 17-18, where the point of view differs from that 
of St. Paul); chapter 3 is a brilliant study of the Resurrection as ‘out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit,’ all converging on I Cor. 15.45; chapter 4 
studies its effects in the glorified Christ with particular attention to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews’ teaching on the eternal heavenly priesthood; 
chapter 5 considers the Resurrection as ‘the birth of the Church,’ with 
a pregnant but difficult section on the mystical body; finally chapters 
6, 7 and 8 characterize the Church’s life in the risen Christ, sketch her 
consummation in the parousia, and, so far as her present earthly state as 
the medium between Christ and mankind is concerned, offer a study of 
‘the instruments of the risen Christ,’ namely the apostolate and the 
sacraments, especially the Eucharist. Thus the book moves between two 
focal points, Christ and his Church. And it presents in general, I think, 
three main points of interest and also of difficulty to the theologian, in 
the way it attempts to define three fundamental relationships: the re- 
lation of Christ to his own resurrection; of the Resurrection to the 
Cross as mutually complementary factors in the redemption; and of the 


mystical body to the risen physical body of Christ. Without attempting 
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RETURN TO THE RESURRECTION 


of course a full discussion of these three great topics, I should like to end 
with a few remarks on Fr Durrwell’s treatment of them, adding some 
doubts and queries which this seems to raise. 

1. The relation of Christ to his own resurrection. A ‘truncated’ theol- 
ogy of the redemption would see Christ’s redemptive action as such 
completed with his death on the Cross, the Resurrection being only a 
sign added to prove to us that we have in fact a divine redeemer—and 
so of interest, strictly, only to apologetics. But this is not of course how 
the New Testament presents it; and classic theology has in fact always 
joined the Resurrection to the Cross as the predestined term of the in- 
carnate Word’s self-emptying or kenosis: ‘ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things and so to enter into his glory’ (Luke 24.26). His 
glory; it was not a matter of ours only. And his glory too he merited by 
dying. Hence two successive states or phases appear in Christ’s earthly 
existence: of humiliation and of glory; the two being connected by the 
moral act of meriting. The question then is: how far can we go in diff- 
erentiating the two phases of Christ’s existence? Fr Durrwell, referring 
chiefly to three texts of St Paul (Phil. 2. 6-8, of course, and Rom. 1.4 
and 6.10) goes about as far as possible; so far indeed that it is not easy at 
first sight to square his interpretation of the kenosis with, for example, 
St Thomas’s. For St Thomas Christ merited ‘bodily glory,’ but nec 
gratiam, nec scientiam, nec beatitudinem animae, nec divinitatem meruit (3a. 
xix.3). Fr Durrwell is apparently much bolder in assuming the whole 
teaching of St Paul on the kenosis: on Christ’s designation (or better, 
his being established, constituted) only to be ‘Son of God in power’ 
from the moment of the Resurrection (Rom. 1.4), on his death ‘to sin’ 
(Rom. 6.10; cf. Lagrange, Epitre aux Romains p. 148, whom Durrwell 
follows on this very mysterious text), and on the general condition of 
Christ’s life in the flesh, which was such that he too ‘could have said 
with his apostle: While we are in the body we are in exile from the 
Lord’ (2 Cor. 5.6). All this probably entails no difference in principle 
from St Thomas, but one feels a difference in emphasis due in part no 
doubt to the progress in Pauline exegesis since St Thomas’s time (cf. 
Lagrange’s remarks a propos of Rom. 1.4, Romains p. 6.) 

2. The Resurrection as a factor in Redemption. The ‘truncated theol- 
ogy’ of which Fr Davis speaks in his Introduction was largely the fault 
of an excessive stress on the idea of satisfaction, which ‘after Anselm... 
made the Resurrection seem incidental to the work of redemption. If 
redemption equals satisfaction, the Resurrection, which is not a work 
of satisfaction, is not redemptive.’ Now all Catholic theology agrees 
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that the Resurrection itself did not merit anything; it was what was 
merited by Christ, first for himself and then, consequently, for us. It 
was only the Cross, strictly, that merited glory for Christ’s humanity 
and justification for us. Two questions then arise (a) How could death as 
such merit anything? (b) How could Christ’s death, however meritori- 
ous for himself, merit anything for us? To answer question (a) Fr Durr- 
well, still following St Paul, makes striking use of the biblical concept 
of ‘the flesh’ as denoting life apart from God. Christ, though innocent 
of sin, accepted fully a life ‘in the flesh.’ And by accepting death, the 
proper expression of so abased a state, he gave over even this ‘flesh’ to 
God and by the same act brought it into the divine glory. That fleshly 
condition of Christ (which affected even his soul—‘not only his body, 
but all the faculties, even intellectual . . . were so incompletely possessed 
by the divine life that he was able to experience in them the need of be- 
ing comforted by God’) Fr Durrwell calls, in a powerful phrase, 
Christ’s ‘more distant self”: ‘to complete God’s possession of him, our 
Lord gave himself to the Father in the immolation of that more distant 
self.’ And this self-giving was not concluded by the death on the Cross; 
it was concluded only in that total passing over to God of which Christ, 
in St John, spoke: ‘I go to the Father.’ For death in itself avails nothing, 
being ‘simply the conclusion of life according to the flesh . . . death does 
not do away with death’; only Christ’s love of the Father, and the 
Father’s acceptance of the sacrifice, and the power of the Spirit sealing 
this acceptance, could bring the flesh of Christ through death to glory. 

One might ask what our other question—how Christ merited for 
us— has to do with the Resurrection, if this is not, like the Cross, 
strictly meritorious. But it is St Paul who compels us to bring the 
Resurrection in even here: “he was delivered up for our sins and raised 
again for our justification.’ In some sense Christ’s return to life after 
dying causes our justification, brings us grace. How? Not, certainly, as 
a meriting cause, nor even merely as an ‘exemplar’ cause; but in the full 
ontological sense’ of efficient cause. So St Thomas in 3a.56.1; Christ’s 
risen manhood is the instrument of the vivifying divine Word for 
raising mankind, body and soul, to a new life. And if one asks how in 
fact is this done, the only adequate answer, surely, must be in terms of 
the Eucharist. And perhaps an answer in these terms would be sufficient 
reply to a doubt which kept recurring. I confess, through my reading 
of Fr Durrwell’s first three chapters. Satisfied as I was by the luminous 
pages on what, with all reverence, one may call our Lord’s self-re- 
demption, I felt that his action as our redeemer was left unexplained. 
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RETURN TO THE RESURRECTION 


This was due perhaps to the stress on the Resurrection which entailed a 
corresponding lack of stress on the Cross. It is hard to give due weight 
to each factor and see how they both concur in our redemption. But let 
me quote one singularly clear passage which shows how the two factors 
come together, not in Christ precisely but in us, in our baptismal act of 
faith: 

‘.. In order to achieve their effects in us, these two causes are... 
bound up with each other and working with a single causality. It is by 
a single act, by the faith affirmed in baptism (Rom. 6.3ff.; Col. 2.12,) 
that man comes to share in our Lord’s death and resurrection, and the 
new life which he receives is the result of coming simultaneously into 
contact with both death and resurrection (Rom. 6.9-11; 7.4). Our justi- 
fication consists in a death to sin through our union with the death of 
our Saviour, and also in a new life through union with his resurrection; 
yet the Father does not first of all hand us over to death and then bring 
us back to life, as in the case of Christ (Rom. 4.25), but justifies us in the 
simplicity of a single act (cf. 3.26, 30; 8.30); and though the resulting 
state of justification is related to both death and resurrection, it remains 
a single reality.’ 

3. The mystical body of Christ and his risen physical body. This topic 
is treated in a section of extraordinary interest which is not however 
free from obscurities (pp. 173-86). Starting from Paul’s teaching that 
the Church is actually the body of Christ, Fr Durrwell asks: ‘What 
body is itz Is it our Saviour’s own (physical risen) body?’ And he con- 
cludes that it is precisely this, as St Paul understood his own phrase. The 
Church is not a mere social group organized ‘like a body, with Christ 
as its head.’ Nor even is it Christ’s body as merely ‘animated’ by him. It 
is his body as communicating in the literal physical Christ, now become, 
since his resurrection, a ‘life-giving spirit’ (1 Cor. 15.45). And surely, 
we must agree, this literal or physical interpretation of the Apostle’s 
phrase is that which best accords not only with the fiercely realistic 
spirit of St Paul (cf. 1 Cor. 6.15) but with the whole economy of our 
salvation as the New Testament unfolds it. Any other view would seem 
to derogate from the Resurrection, to understate somehow what is de- 
clared about it throughout with such ringing emphasis, and particularly 
by St Paul (but one recalls too John 6, with its fearsome stress on the 
absolute necessity for contact with the physical Christ). And if this 
literal view is the one that also raises the greatest difficulties for our 
reason, what matter? We are here at the very heart of the Christian 
mystery. Christ’s risen life ‘is filled with mystery, of which the only 
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possible principle can be the Spirit of God who baffles all our experience, 
No bodily life lived according to the flesh could claim such power’. No 
wonder, then, that Fr Durrwell’s pages on this matter (and on others) 
have their occasional obscurities. And yet not every obscurity need re- 
main so; and, as I have already said, Fr Durrwell’s book, luminous and 
learned as it is, cannot stand on its own. It is a milestone in Catholic 
theology; and as such it can and surely will serve as a starting point for 
further explorations. For the theology of our time is likely to be more 
and more a theology of the Resurrection in all its implications. 


Newman: Theologian of the 
Word in Christian Life 


H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


Theology in its normal sense is the science of God’s word. God’s word 
may be considered in the abstract as the revealed truth about God, in so 
far as this is expressible in human language. Alternatively it may be con- 
sidered in the concrete as it lives and grows in individual human minds 
and hearts. Until the nineteenth century little attempt had been made to 
describe and reflect upon the word of God in this latter sense. It would 
have been dismissed as unscientific. But scientific theology in its normal 
sense had existed for many centuries. The technical terms used in sci- 
entific theology were not, of course, revealed to us from heaven. Part 
of the achievement of the Christian theologian was to invent technical 
symbols to express what had been given to the Church untechnically in 
the inspired literature of the Scriptures and in the living tradition of the 
Church. Man’s capacity for scientific thought is one of his greatest gifts, 
and it was inevitable that he should apply it to the study of the greatest 
of all subjects, the revealed word of God. Christian man’s first attempts 
at theology came in the very beginnings of the patristic age. The need 
for clear-cut terms and arguments as a safeguard against heresy led to a 
great increase of theology during the golden age of patristics, the fourth 
and fifth centuries. But, contrasted with later theology, all this early 
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NEWMAN: THEOLOGIAN OF THE WORD IN CHRISTIAN LIFE 


period was a period of the literary expression of Christian life and tradi- 
tion rather than of its systematic exposition and defence. For this reason, 
patristics are commonly coupled with Scripture as part of the source- 
material for theology rather than classed as scientific theology alongside 
that of medieval and modern times. Scripture is looked upon as God’s 
inspired account of himself, while patristics are looked upon as the 
Church’s living account of the faith, which had been handed down, and 
by which it lived. 

During the Middle Ages the main doctrines of the faith as found in 
Scripture and Tradition were expressed in scientific terminology, and 
they were synthesized into a great body of thought, well furnished with 
clear scientifically expressed arguments, showing their reasonableness 
and their dependence on Scripture and Fathers. Succeeding centuries 
developed this theology. There were periods of genuine advance, and 
there were retrograde periods, according as theology was characterized 
by depth and fruitfulness or got lost in superficiality and technical verb- 
iage. The latter faults are a liability in all human science; but it would 
be perverse to deny the real achievements of science, in the province of 
theology as in all else. 

Yet, with its undoubted value, scientific theology did not succeed up 
to the time of Newman in taking full account of the complexity of the 
situation in which God’s word was active. God did not reveal his word 
primarily to enable Christians to build up the science of theology. It 
was given first to be the life of men. It was Christ within us. As soon as 
a truth about Christ came to be enclosed in a technical term, it became, 
of course, Christ outside of us and beyond us. Not that theology failed 
to take account of the fact of the word of God in human hearts; but that 
it is of the nature of science to be detached, and to apply its terms to 
truths as detached from the thinker who uses the science. 

There would at first sight appear to be a kind of vicious circle. Science 
must be detached. Yet, as soon as any truth involving human life be- 
comes detached, it ceases fully to represent that life. A great deal has 
been written in modern philosophies about this problem. Most modern 
philosophies have been concerned, whether we think perversely or 
soundly, with the difficulty in all epistemological and psychological 
sciences that involves the thinker’s whole personality in the object of 
his study. Subject gets inextricably bound up with object. 

The great significance of Newman is that he made an astoundingly 
successful and constructive attempt to surmount this difficulty in the 
realm of theology. The title of an important book by Fr J. H. Walgrave 
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which has just appeared! is Newman the Theologian. Some ‘theologians’ 
of the old school will be tempted to protest against this title. Newman, 
they will say, whatever he is, is certainly no theologian. It is possible 
that he himself would have readily accepted the protest. He did not 
think of himself as a theologian. Yet the protest will not be justified. In 
his own way, Newman is a theologian, and a very important one. But 
he certainly is not one in quite the same sense as St Thomas or Billot, 
nor even as Karl Adam or Michael Schmauss. It is most encouraging to 
find a faithful and experienced Thomist like Father Walgrave recog- 
nizing the appropriateness of the title. 

Having said that Newman is in his own way a theologian, and we 
must say an extremely important one, one might attempt to specify the 
term by calling his theology a theology of Christian life, as contrasted 
with scientific or technical theology. Perhaps one should say rather, it is 
a theology of God’s word in Christian life. Such distinctions are, of 
course, open to criticism, since even a ‘theology of the Word in 
Christian life’ must be scientific. True as this undoubtedly is, it is not 
technical in the usual sense. Newman attempted a theology of the word 
of God as it exists non-theologically, or if you like pre-theologically 
and post-theologically, in Christ’s members. 

It was one aspect of this Newmanic theology to distrust both techni- 
cal terms and formal argumentation. He could not escape from the con- 
viction that the latter killed something of the living reality they wished 
to convey. Human thought and life, and even God’s word in human 
thought and life, is greater and deeper and far more mysterious than can 
be expressed in any technical terms or formal arguments. God’s truth 
enters into the whole man, the whole personality, the whole believing 
personality. If it fails to take hold of the believing personality, it be- 
comes purely formal, and begins to lose its aptness to represent God’s 
living word. 

Newman was convinced that you cannot be a theologian of any kind, 
if your faith does not give life to your theology. In this he was August- 
inian and Thomist. Newman would not have admitted that an un- 
believer could be a theologian. Father Walgrave expresses this well in 
his book, where he gives as Newman’s view ‘that the primary necessity 
for a true theology is a deep and powerful life of faith, a continuous 
dwelling of the mind on Christ and his way of salvation, and a scru- 
pulous fidelity to the word of God, that it be not lost.’ (p. 298). Father 


Walgrave’s enunciation of this truth reminds one of the well-known 
1]. H. Walgrave, o.p.; translated by A. V. Littledale; Geoffrey Chapman; 35s. 
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NEWMAN: THEOLOGIAN OF THE WORD IN CHRISTIAN LIFE 


passage of Newman in the Grammar of Assent: ‘It was fitting that those 
mixed unlettered multitudes, who for three centuries had suffered and 
triumphed by virtue of the inward Vision of their Divine Lord, should 
be selected, as we know they were, in the fourth, to be the special cham- 
pions of his Divinity and the victorious foes of its impugners, at a time 
when the civil power, which had found them too strong for its arms, 
attempted, by means of a portentous heresy in the high places of the 
Church, to rob them of that Truth which had all along been the prinici- 
ple of their strength.’ (Grammar of Assent, 1870, p. 486). 

Newman did of course admit the possibility of false ‘theologies,’ 
based on heresy rather than on faith; but they were not theology in the 
Church’s recognition of it. To quote again from Father Walgrave’s in- 
terpretation of Newman, ‘the true theologian is somewhat rare. There 
are many who apply themselves to theology, without having that super- 
natural reasonableness, that intense contemplative gift, that wide sweep 
of the mind characteristic of among others, St Augustine.’ (p. 192). 

Newman’s theology of the Word in life was not merely another sub- 
ject, a subject which had not been tackled before. It was, he was con- 
vinced, essential if one were to understand the life of faith in the Church, 
as well as the life of faith in the individual. It was essential if one were 
to be able to defend either the reasonableness of the common man’s 
faith, as Newman attempted to do in the Oxford University Sermons and 
the Grammar of Assent, or the growth of doctrine in the Church as a 
whole, as Newman did in his fifteenth University Sermon and his Essay 
on Development. 

The difficulties often encountered by formal scientific theology in 
explaining the evolution of dogma spring from an insufficient recog- 
nition of the part played by pre-theology, that is to say by the steady 
growing grasp of the meaning of the object of faith in the Church as a 
whole. This growth took place not by any means exclusively or even 
mainly in the schools. It took place in the prayer-life of the monk and 
the layman. It took place in the liturgical life and daily instruction of 
the Church. It took place in sermons, and in meditation and contempla- 
tion. It gave support to the Fathers of the Councils. Nothing is harder to 
analyse. Development of understanding takes place with the help of 
God’s grace enlightening the faith, and with the exercise of the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, but also with the help of reason. This reason, moreover, 
was not so much the formal reasoning of the schools as the implicit, in- 
formal, spontaneous, personal form of reasoning which is hardly con- 
scious of itself. So little conscious is it that it seems more like a type of 
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intuition than a type of inference, and Newman, in his untechnical way, 
occasionally calls it intuition. 

Newman’s theology of life could also be called a personalist theology. 
This is one reason why it is popular at the present day, in this age when 
there is so deep-seated a recognition of the importance of personality. 
In the ordinary, and even in many of the more important matters of 
life, we have our own personal ways of reaching the truth, starting from 
what Newman called ‘principles’ which are part of our own personal 
character and education, under the influence, if we have admitted it, of 
grace. So it is in the life of God’s word in our minds and hearts. God’s 
word is sown in our soul and grows there. God’s grace strengthens it, 
and enlightens it, so that we learn to understand it more deeply. Per- 
haps it is truer to say that this seed in our hearts takes an ever deeper 
hold on them. But it does so according to the laws, and subject to the 
readiness and receptiveness of those hearts. It is only after we have 
reached the deeper understanding of a doctrine ‘personally’ that we 
turn to defending it formally. Our hearts are of course so fallible, and 
so are liable to be led astray by prejudices and passions and other human 
weaknesses. The word of God would indeed soon become corrupted in 
the life of the Church, were it not that the Holy Spirit safeguards that 
life. The Holy Spirit’s protection is called infallibility. It is gentle and in 
harmony with the soul’s nature, so that the Church’s life takes a course 
eminently sweet and natural, yet all the time it is protected by the Holy 
Spirit. Where doctrines are vital, and especial clarity is needed, the Holy 
Spirit confirms, as it were, his own guidance by giving his protection 
to the necessary ecclesiastical definitions which on rare occasions are 
made. But, even outside these definitions, the Holy Spirit is ever at 
work preserving the true doctrine in the Church, and ready to help the 
individual. 

Most of what Newman wrote concerns one or other aspect of this 
delicate and highly complex ‘theology of the Word in Christian life.’ 
There are philosophical and psychological aspects, and there are purely 
theological ones. Fr Walgrave has produced what must, I am sure, be 
called the finest work so far on Newman as a theologian of the word of 
God in Christian life. Since it is becoming increasingly recognized that 
the development of dogmas owes a great deal to the life of God’s word 
in the faithful, Newman remains to this day the most important theolo- 
gian of doctrinal development. No other theologian has gone deeply in- 
to the question from this vital standpoint. There have been plenty of 
books in recent years on the theological principles governing the con- 
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NEWMAN: THEOLOGIAN OF THE WORD IN CHRISTIAN LIFE 


scious scientific possibilities of theological development. Such books dis- 
cuss the definibility of theological conclusions, the kinds of implicitness 
of a later statement in an earlier one, and so forth. But none of these 
have been able to explain, for instance, the manner in which the Im- 
maculate Conception and the Assumption came to be seen by the faith- 
ful of the Church as an integral and essential part of the revelation con- 
cerning Mary contained in the Scriptures. The conviction that these 
truths were contained in that original deposit came slowly in the prayers 
and preachings and contemplations and personal reasonings of millions 
of Catholics, inspired by the spirit of faith and the gift of understanding. 

Father Walgrave touches upon most of Newman’s distinctive doc- 
trines with all the sureness of the disciple of St Thomas, and with the 
sympathy and discernment of a disciple of Newman. A valuable part of 
his book is the way in which he confronts Newman’s most characteristic 
positions with those of various modern philosophies and theologies. 
Father Walgrave shows us that Newman has indeed something in com- 
mon with many modern tendencies of thought. Yet he discovers that 
Newman is deeper, more traditional, and more realistically moderate 
than many modern existentialists or personalists. 

There is one matter that I would like to query in Father Walgrave’s 
excellent survey. When he is describing the nature and importance of 
Newman’s celebrated distinction between the notional and the real, he 
seems to give this distinction a deeper metaphysical significance than 
does Newman. In one part of his book at least, when treating of “The 
General Psychology of Development,’ Father Walgrave interprets 
Newman’s ‘real apprehension’ as a ‘faculty of knowing the concrete.’ 
This interpretation leads him into difficulties. For he discovers that 
Newman uses the term to cover a great variety of acts. He can only as- 
sume that Newman uses it in a rather vague general way to cover a 
whole series of analogical acts. There is not time to treat of the matter 
at great length here. But a re-reading of the relevant texts in the Gram- 
mar of Assent convinces me that Newman is not, in spite of his terms, 
treating of an epistemological, but purely of a psychological, distinction. 
A real assent does not differ from a notional assent as one distinct act of 
knowledge from another. It is not a distinction between a faculty for 
knowing the concrete, and a faculty for knowing ideas. It is rather a 
distinction in our psychological attitudes towards what we know. 
When we give something a real assent, it means that we recognize it as 
a concrete reality. When we only give it a notional assent, we still treat 
it as an abstract idea. It follows, of course, that many acts of knowledge 
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tend naturally to give rise to one kind of assent, whereas others tend 
naturally to give rise to the other. The imagination is introduced not as 
itself a special faculty of knowledge, but as the normal natural means 
for giving us the sense of reality or concreteness. Father Walgrave is 
quite right, of course, in saying that real assents give rise to a process of 
development. But this is again a psychological truth. Real assents are 
assents which mean a great deal to us, which involve our whole person- 
ality, which seem so important that we have to contemplate them and 
develop them. It was because Christians gave a real assent to Mary’s 
motherhood that they thought about her, and eventually grew in their 
understanding of her divine motherhood. 

A most important aspect of the book, and therefore of Newman’s 
theology of the Christian life, is his analysis of Newman’s doctrines of 
conscience and providence. An intense belief in Providence, coupled 
with a recognition of God in the conscience, leads the Christian to trust 
God. This trust extends not only to his conviction of God’s watchful 
care of his life, but also to his acceptance of the faculties God has given 
each one, and the circumstances in which each one is placed. The 
Christian accepts the limitations of his mind as God’s will in his regard. 
He is not then surprised that he encounters difficulties in his faith. 
Difficulties belong to man here below in regard to all the more im- 
portant and intimate matters of his life. But ten thousand difficulties do 
not make a doubt. His faith remains unshakable, because of his firm 
conviction of God’s loving providence. The latter ordained that, in the 
affairs of history and morality, man should be guided by different kinds 
of demonstration than in matters of mathematics and metaphysics. It is 
part of the virtue of trust to accept the kinds of proof that come natural 
to us in each subject-matter, and to believe that by those proofs we can 
still reach truth. We reach truth in matters historical by arguments 
which would not be accepted in arithmetic or Euclid. So likewise there 
is a special kind of proof which belongs properly to moral matters and 
religious matters. We use the faculties God has given to us, as we have 
no others to use. It is not difficult for us to learn to appreciate that God 
had his good reasons for making it so. In matters moral the argument 
from converging probabilities is more personal than the pure syllogism, 
but itisalso moreclosely related to the way of acting of God’s providence. 

It will be seen that Father Walgrave’s book is indispensable for 
Catholic thought about Newman as also about apologetics and doc- 
trinal development. It is well translated, has all the footnotes and an up- 
to-date bibliography, but, like the French edition, lacks an index. 
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Non-violence and nuclear war 
BEDE GRIFFITHS, o.s.s. 


Last December a conference of the War Resister’s International was 
held at Gandhigram in South India, which I was invited to attend. I 
was only able to go on the last day, but I felt that the meeting was signi- 
ficant both for its timing and for its setting 2d for the conclusions to 
which it came. I was glad to find that there were two or three other 
Catholics present, including a priest sent by his bishop from Belgium. 
Catholics are not generally supposed to be favourable towards pacifism, 
but it is obvious that the threat of nuclear war calls for a radical change 
in our attitude to war, and it seems inevitable that there will be an in- 
creasing number who will feel obliged to take up a pacifist position in 
regard at least to nuclear war. The timing of this meeting was signifi- 
cant because the w.R.I. is an international organization without any 
religious basis, yet clearly it was felt that the birth of Christ was some- 
thing which is relevant to the issue which faces all men to-day, and I 
must say that I was impressed by the spiritual attitude which was shown 
by the majority of the delegates. The setting also was significant be- 
cause clearly it was felt that the country of Mahatma Gandhi was the 
country in the world which could best be expected to offer some guid- 
ance on the supreme problem which faces our generation. 

There is no doubt that the Indian background gave a very definite 
character to the conference. It should be explained that Gandhigram is 
an institution founded some years after independence to perpetuate 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ideal of life in India. It includes schools for ‘basic’ 
education, that is education which is given through training in some 
form of practical work from the earliest years, and schools for training 
in every kind of village industry. But, of course, behind it lie the princi- 
ples which governed all Mahatma Gandhi's conception of life, which 
he called ‘truth’ (satya) and ‘non-violence’ (ahimsa). By these words 
Gandhi understood something very definite. By satya he meant the in- 
ner voice of conscience, the inner light which guides every soul; and by 
ahimsa he meant something far more than the negative attitude which 
the word might seem to imply, something which was very near to the 
love of one’s neighbour as oneself. The teaching of Gandhi was there- 
fore based entirely on the Natural Law and this is what gives it its ab- 
solute universality. 
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It was interesting to find that the conference took these ideas as its 
basic principles and that it then went on to consider war not as an iso- 
lated phenomenon demanding a particular solution, but as part of the 
problem of bringing a just order into society. In regard to this it adopted 
the principles of the Sarvodaya movement which was founded b 
Gandhi and which now continues under the guidance of Vinoba Bhave. 
Sarvodaya means literally ‘service of all’ and is the name which Gandhi 
gave to the movement for the regeneration of the villages of India by 
helping to make them self-supporting. But once again the basic princi- 
ple of this movement is ‘non-violence’; it is this which gives its dis- 
tinctive character to everything which Gandhi undertook. Thus the 
conference accepted non-violence as the basic principle for human soci- 
ety, not merely in regard to war but also in regard to social and econ- 
omic development. It is worth noting that it was led to declare that 
‘both the capitalist conception of private ownership and the communist 
conception of State ownership are insufficient where the ideal of non- 
violence is concerned.’ 

This conception of an order of society based on non-violence is surely 
something which deserves our serious attention. No one can pretend 
that a capitalist order of society, even though it is superior to a com- 
munist one, can satisfy the demands of a Christian conscience. But the 
more closely one examines it, the more clearly does it appear that the 
order which Gandhi envisaged is essentially Christian. It is true that the 
idea of ahimsa is derived from Indian tradition, not only Hindu, but also 
Jain and Buddhist; it is an ideal which once formulated some five hun- 
dred years before the birth of Christ, has gradually permeated the heart 
and mind of India. There is no doubt, either, that Gandhi’s first ac- 
quaintance with ahimsa was through the Jain and Hindu traditions of 
his native Gujerat. But it is no less clear that the reading of the Sermon 
on the Mount and the writings of Tolstoi transformed this somewhat 
negative conception into a positive dynamic force in his life, which he 
believed was capable of transforming the world. To express his ideal of 
non-violent resistance he used a word satyagraha which means literally 
‘truth-force.’ He sometimes also described it as ‘soul-force’ or ‘love- 
force.’ In this way he wanted to bring out the fact that ahimsa is essen- 
tially a positive force. He was strongly opposed to any idea of ‘passivity’ 
or failure to resist aggression. ‘Non-violence’ he once wrote, ‘in its dy- 
namic condition means conscious suffering. It does not mean weak 
submission to the will of the evil-doer, but it means putting the whole 
of one’s soul against the will of the tyrant.’ 
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NON-VIOLENCE AND NUCLEAR WAR 


Gandhi even went to the extent of affirming several times that he 
would prefer people to offer violence in self-defence than weakly to 
give in to an aggressor. But it was his deliberate conviction that non- 
violence was the better way to resist evil. He believed that moral strength 
is always greater than physical strength and that the man who gives way 
to violence is morally weak. But such moral strength he believed must 
be based on a complete freedom from hatred. ‘It is no non-violence,’ 
he wrote, ‘if we merely love those who love us. It is non-violence when 
we love those who hate us.’ He had no illusions about the difficulty of 
this, but he showed in his struggle with the British in India that he was 
capable of carrying it out in practice. 

Again he was convinced that non-violence was incompatible with 
fear. “We must give up all external fears. The internal foes we must al- 
ways fear. We are rightly afraid of animal passion, anger and the like. 
External fears cease of their own accord, once we have conquered the 
enemy in the camp.’ Thus it is clear that the discipline of non-violence 
is one which demands the overcoming of passion in all its forms, fear, 
anger, hatred, and also lust, for Gandhi believed that brahmacharya, that 
is chastity, whether in the married or the unmarried, was a necessary 
condition for a satyagrahi. He summed the whole matter up when he 
said : ‘Non-violence implies as complete a self-purification as is humanly 
possible.’ 

Thus far it might be said that Gandhi was following the Hindu ascetic 
ideal, only making it of universal application and extending it to people 
living in the world and exercising their political rights. But there was a 
further element in his conception of ahimsa, which seems to derive from 
the teaching and example of Christ alone. This was his belief in the 
efficacy of suffering. “The satyagrahi,’ he said, ‘seeks to convert his op- 
ponent by sheer force of character and suffering. The purer he is and the 
more he suffers, the quicker the process.’ That this view of the mystical 
value of suffering was derived from the example of Christ he showed 
clearly when he wrote: ‘I saw that nations like individuals could only 
be made through the agony of the Cross and in no other way. Joy comes 
not out of the infliction of pain on others but out of pain voluntarily 
borne by oneself.’ We have here, surely, the key to Gandhi’s whole doc- 
trine. He had the courage to apply to the struggle for national indepen- 
dence the principle of suffering for justice’s sake which he saw to be 
the principle of the life and teaching of Christ. 

It is this that gives Gandhi’s teaching such an immediate relevance to 
our own problems. For centuries the Church has accepted the principle 
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that violence is a normal way of settling international disputes. Rules 
have been laid down, not very successfully, to limit the degree of vi- 
olence which may be used, but no one has had the courage to suggest 
that the principle of suffering for the sake of justice which was pro- 
claimed in the Sermon on the Mount and exemplified in the Passion of 
Christ can be applied in the social and political world. This was what 
Gandhi had the courage to do and this was the method by which he 
won independence for India. It is only recently that a serious attempt to 
face the implications of Gandhi's teaching and action for the Catholic in 
relation to the problem of war has appeared in Pére Regamey’s Non- 
violence et Conscience Chrétienne. Here at last we have the principle of 
non-violence in its social and political implications studied by a theolo- 
gian of note. 

The reason why the doctrine of non-violence has so far failed to 
penetrate the Catholic conscience seems to be that the teaching and ex- 
ample of Christ in this matter are regarded as ‘counsels of perfection.’ 
They are not precepts binding on all Christians but counsels given for 
the benefit of a few chosen souls, which can safely be ignored by the 
rest. Pére Regamey shows what a caricature this is of Catholic doctrine. 
The Christian law is not merely a set of precepts which have to be ob- 
served like the Old Law. According to St Thomas the essential differ- 
ence in the New Law of the Gospel consists in the fact that it is an 
interior law; it is nothing less than the grace of the Holy Spirit in the 
heart. It is not merely a series of commands but a call to perfection. 
“You shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect’ is an exact ex- 
pression of the new Law. Every Christian is thus called to perfection, to 
the love of God with all his heart and soul and strength and to the love 
of his neighbour as himself. The obligation of the Gospel, as Pere Du- 
barle has remarked, is the obligation to respond to the love of the 
heavenly Father. 

Thus the sayings of Jesus in the Sermon of the Mount, not to resist 
him who is evil, to turn the other cheek, to give away one’s coat, to 
suffer persecution for the sake of justice, are not counsels given to a few, 
but the expression of principles which must govern the life of every 
Christian. Pére Regamey further insists that these principles do not app- 
ly only to the individual. Wherever there is a human group which has 
been penetrated by the principles of the Gospel, the obligation exists to 
make these principles effective in public life. It is here that the funda- 
mental principle which guides all Pére Regamey’s considerations comes 
out. Though the principle of non-violence, as expressed in the Sermon 
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NON-VIOLENCE AND NUCLEAR WAR 


on the Mount and in the example of Christ, must be a guiding principle 
for all Christians, it will be applied somewhat differently in the case of 
every individual and every group of Christians. The principle of non- 
violence is precisely not a law which can be applied indiscriminately on 
all occasions alike. It is a guiding principle which has to be applied by 
each person and each group of persons according to their circumstances 
and according to their state of conscience. 

Thus ultimately it comes to this: it is a matter of the conscience of 
each individual person. There is no absolute rule which can be imposed, 
there is only a guiding principle and the inner light of the Holy Spirit to 
teach each person how to apply it in his life. But what is essential is that 
this conscience should be formed. At present it seems that very little 
serious attention is given to this problem. The law of non-violence, not 
to resist evil, to turn the other check, to suffer for the sake of justice, to 
return good for evil, to love one’s enemies, is engraved in the Gospel 
and was proclaimed in a language which no man can misunderstand on 
the Cross, when God deliberately chose to overcome the powers of evil 
in this world not by violence or resistance of any sort but by suffering 
and dying. This was the example which was before the eyes of the 
martyrs when they without exception preferred to die rather than to 
offer resistance in any form. This principle was so strong in the early 
Church that many of the Fathers of the first three centuries regarded 
war as incompatible with the profession of a Christian. The changed cir- 
cumstances of the fourth century led to a change in this point of view, 
but the continuous tradition of the Church aimed at imposing the 
strictest limitations on war. 

Pére Daniélou has argued that the circumstances of the present time 
compel us to re-examine our attitude to war. Just as the conscience of 
mankind has developed on the subject of slavery and the use of torture, 
which were once not only tolerated but authorized by the Church, so 
we may think that the threat of nuclear war is forcing us to a deeper 
awareness of the implications of war. It would seem that in the teaching 
and example of Mahatma Gandhi we have an extraordinarily pene- 
trating light shed on this problem. The Christian conscience cannot 
continue to accept war on the modern scale as something which the 
normal Christian must accept as a duty, if he is called upon to fight for 
his country. It poses a problem for the conscience of every man, and the 
principle of non-violence as Gandhi conceived it is surely an essential 
element in the formation of a Christian conscience. But if our conscience 
forbids us to take part in total war or in the use of nuclear weapons 
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whose effects cannot be controlled, what alternative have we? The prob- 
lem is particularly acute, because our potential enemy is one who threat- 
ens to impose a system of atheistic materialism on society, which is op- 
posed to every Christian principle. Yet it is here surely that our faith is 
most clearly tested. If we believe that Christ taught us to love our en- 
emies, to suffer violence for justice’s sake rather than to inflict it on 
others, to overcome evil by good; and if we accept his example in suffer- 
ing and dying at the hands of an alien political power without resist- 
ance, in order to establish the kingdom of God, as the pattern of life, 
which every Christian has to try to follow; can we refuse to believe that 
this faith is capable of overcoming the powers of evil in the modern 
world? If we need an example in the circumstances of the present day 
to show what such a faith can achieve, we have again the example of 
Gandhi both in Africa and in India, where he was able to win freedom 
for his people in the face of the strongest political power by the use of 
non-violent resistance. 

These methods of ‘passive resistance’ are still available to us to-day, as 
Sir Stephen King-Hall has recently made clear. But if such methods are 
to have any force, as Gandhi so well understood, they must be based on 
a firm spiritual conviction. They cannot merely be produced in an emer- 
gency. It is here that it seems to me that the conclusions of the confer- 
ence of the w.R.1. at Gandhigram are so significant. They were con- 
cerned, as I have said, not merely with resistance to war, but with the 
building of a non-violent order of society. Much discussion was devoted 
to the problem of easing tensions which may lead to war, such as racial 
conflicts, and it was decided to form a Peace Army, on the model of the 
Shanti Sena which Vinoba Bhave has founded in India, to attempt the 
work of reconciliation wherever conflicts may arise. Even more im- 
portant than this was the decision to accept the principles of the Sarvo- 
daya movement, so as to work for a social and economic order based 
neither on competitive capitalism nor on communist collectivism with 
their inevitable accompaniinent of violence, but on free co-operation 
and non-violence. Such an idea may seem Utopian, yet it is hard to see 
what other path is open to us as Christians. If we accept the principle of 
non-violence as part of our commitment to the following of Christ, 
then we must be prepared to follow this principle in every sphere of life. 
. It is through the growth of such ‘cells’ of people committed to non- 
‘ violence in their daily life, that we can best hope to establish the con- 
ditions of peace. It is for each to apply the principle in his own life as 
— best he can. 
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Trade unions and individual 


liberties 
J. M. JACKSON 


From time to time, we read in the Press of attempts by trade unions to 
enforce a so-called closed shop. More often than not, it is really a union 
shop that is being sought, whereby all workers in an establishment are 
required to join the appropriate trade union: a closed shop implies that 
only workers who already belong to the union can be considered for 
engagement in the first place. The subject is one which arouses strong 
feelings on both sides. On the one side, it is regarded as a natural right 
of the trade unions, and, on the other, as a gross interference with the 
liberties of the individual citizen. The argument is not confined to 
Britain. It has long been a subject of debate in the United States, where 
the closed shop is illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act, but the union shop 
is permitted by Federal law, though it may be banned by State law. On 
several occasions, attempts have been made to introduce ‘right to work’ 
laws which would ban the union shop in the State concerned. For the 
most part, Catholics have been prominent in their opposition to these 
moves to ban the union shop, and have shown greater unity on this issue 
than have English Catholics. The subject is clearly an important one, 
and calls for careful and dispassionate study in the light of moral princi- 
ples and the realities of the world in which we are living. 

There can be no doubt that the closed shop, properly so-called, is 
open to serious abuse. If the union denies entry to men who are quite 
capable of doing a certain job, and a closed shop is being operated, 
these men are denied the chance to earn their livelihood in a particular 
way. In such circumstances, the union might be able to use its bargain- 
ing power to extort unjustly high wages from their employers, and to 
cause injustice to the community at large by raising the price of certain 
goods unnecessarily. On the other hand, if a craft union is prepared to 
enroll all those who have served their apprenticeship, if the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen is not unreasonably restricted, and if appren- 
ticeship is genuinely required to qualify a man for the job, the closed 
shop would be open to no more, and tonoless, objection than is the union 
shop. It is therefore upon the latter that attention must be concentrated. 

Two arguments are commonly used in connection with the union 
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shop. The argument of the unions is that they are conferring substantial 
benefits on all workers covered by the agreements they make with em- 
ployers, and that it is wrong for non-members to enjoy these benefits 
without contributing towards the support of the union. Against this it 
is argued that a man ought to be free to decide whether or not he will 
join a union, and he cannot be genuinely free if failing to join will mean 
that he is not allowed to earn his living in certain ways. Both arguments 
are over-simplified and need to be scrutinized carefully. 

Some Catholic writers have gone so far as to state that there is an 
obligation in commutative justice for the worker to join his union. This 
line of argument is difficult to follow, for commutative justice is con- 
cerned with the exchange of goods or service. There is an obligation to 
give the exact value of what one receives in the exchange, or in other 
words to pay the just price when buying and not to ask more than this 
when selling. Normally, however, one is not compelled to take part in 
any exchange if the price is not attractive. One might be morally bound 
to pay £2 for some article if buying it, but if one did not think it worth 
paying that much there would be no compulsion to buy. It is difficult 
to see how the worker comes under an obligation in commutative jus- 
tice, binding, as such obligations necessarily are, under pain of sin and 
carrying the duty to make restitution, merely by working in an in- 
dustry where the union is operating. He has not entered into a bargain 
or contract with the trade union to the effect that it should render him 
specified services in consideration of which he would pay a specified 
membership subscription. Whatever obligation the worker may be un- 
der towards the union, it cannot be one of commutative justice. 

Moreover, it would be exceedingly dangerous to generalize the argu- 
ment that a man who benefits in some way from the activities of others 
should be compelled to contribute towards the cost of those activities. 
We all benefit in many ways from the activities of our fellow men, but 
rarely are we presented with a bill for our share of the cost of these 
activities. If Bill Brown builds a garden wall to protect his plants from 
cold winds, the cost of that wall is his concern and his alone. He cannot 
reasonably expect Jack Jones to contribute because his plants also derive 
some protection. Jack Jones may welcome the fact that his garden is 
now more sheltered, but he may well have considered the desirability 
of building a wall and decided that he was not prepared to make any 
significant payment in order to improve his garden in this way. This be- 
ing so, it would be totally unjust for him to be compelled to make such 
a payment because he derives this benefit as an incidental result of Bill 
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TRADE UNIONS AND INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES 


Brown’s decision to build himself a wall. Any argument that a worker 
is under an obligation to join his union must therefore be a special one. 
It cannot be one in commutative justice, and it cannot arise simply from 
the fact that he benefits from the activities of the union. 

If such an obligation exists, it must surely be one in social justice, 
arising from the duty on society as a whole and on individual members 
of society to promote justice and the common good. In so far as the 
union was necessary for securing just wages and decent conditions of 
employment for the workers in an industry, an obligation might arise on 
the individual worker to support the union. This being so, the obliga- 
tion to join would be greatest when the union is most in need of in- 
creasing its bargaining power. Normally, bargaining power is weak 
when membership is low. To-day, many unions are able to secure vol- 
untary membership on such a scale that their bargaining power is un- 
affected by the small minority of non-members. It is, in fact, in just this 
kind of situation that British unions have been inclined to fight for the 
union shop. Its achievement would achieve nothing except a slight in- 
crease in funds. It is therefore impossible to accept the argument on 
behalf of the union shop that ‘the proportion of workers who are mem- 
bers of the union must be so high as to give the union virtual control 
over the labour supply.”! 

The obligation to join the union arises not because the individual 
benefits from its activities but from the fact that his membership may be 
necessary to the promotion of a just social order. It therefore follows 
that the obligation can only exist in so far as the activities of the union 
are, in fact, directed, at least in the main, towards such an end. In the 
event of the activities of the union being directed towards ends which 
were not just, the obligation to join would automatically cease. Two 
further rules may be stated. Since the existence of an obligation to join 
the union is conditional, it follows that the decision to enforce a union 
shop cannot be left to the unfettered control of the union itself. Whilst 
it does not follow that the State would be justified in legislating for the 
outright proscription of the union shop, it would be justified in exer- 
cising such controls over the trade unions as would ensure that no work- 
er was compelled to join an organisation seeking to promote unjust 


1]. R. Kirwan, “Changing Trade Unions’, Christian Democrat, January 1961. It 
might perhaps be possible to argue that there is still an obligation on each in- 
dividual to join, and that this obligation does not cease to exist for a few because 

the majority have already honoured it. 
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ends.” Secondly, an obligation to support the union exists only in re- 
lation to those activities that are directed towards the immediate task of 
securing justice in the wage contract between worker and employer. It 
does not apply to those activities of the union which are of wider con- 
sequence, even where these have an indirect bearing on the wage con- 
tract and the character of the economic and social order. In other words, 
a man may be under an obligation to support the work of the union in 
collective bargaining, but not its political activities. 

The operation of the union shop involves, in the present state of the 
law, a serious threat to the freedom of the individual to seek any em- 
ployment for which he is qualified. If he is expelled from the union for 
any reason whatsoever and a union shop operates, he is denied the opportu- 
nity to seek certain jobs, and may actually be dismissed from a job he 
already holds. The man who is simply too mean to pay his union dues 
deserves little sympathy, perhaps: so too the man who remains at work 
during a just strike because he is unwilling to share the sacrifices of his 
fellow workers. There are other cases, however. A man may be expelled 
because he has refused to take part in a strike that was totally devoid of 
justification. In such a case, he is being deprived of his livelihood be- 
cause he refuses to participate in an immoral act, and it is intolerable 
that society should permit the unions to exercise so grave a sanction in 
such a case, or indeed at all.* It is, perhaps, arguable that an individual 
worker ought not to be too ready to put his judgment before that of his 
union when considering the morality of a strike. There are bound to be 
many instances where moral judgments are extremely difficult to make, 


*[t may be accepted that the ends of the British trade union movement in the 
industrial field are just. This does not mean that there are not occasions on 
which particular unions or even the T.u.c. pursue unjust ends. Occasional 
lapses would not oblige a worker in conscience to resign his membership, nor 
even alter the obligation to join. Nevertheless, it will be argued below that a 
member is under an obligation to do whatever he can to ensure that his union 
is pursuing just objectives, and that it is wrong for an individual worker to be 
subject to any penalty because he refuses to give active support to unjust 
policies. 

3Many members of the labour movement have been reluctant to apply to the 
expulsion of a union member where a union shop exists the arguments they 
themselves have used in the exactly parallel case of an association of manu- 
factuers collectively stopping supplies to a price-cutting dealer. 
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and when it is safe to accept orders from above.* Nevertheless, the idea 
that a worker has no responsibilities in this matter must be rejected. He 
must, of course, use his judgment as a union member entitled to vote at 
meetings where union policy is determined. A point may be reached 
where he is under a moral obligation to do more, and to refuse to give 
active support to a policy which he believes, perhaps even knows, to be 
morally wrong. Even if circumstances may relieve him of the obligation 
to refuse such active support, the law ought to give him full protection 
if he should decide to refuse it.® 

At the present time, the law affords only limited protection to the 
trade unionist who might be expelled by his union and lose his job be- 
cause of the operation of the union shop. In the case of Bonsor v. Musi- 
cians’ Union, the Court ruled that a contract exists between the union 
and each one of the members, and that an expulsion that does not con- 
form to the rules of the union constitutes a breach of that contract. If 
the member suffers loss through such expulsion, he is therefore entitled 
to sue for damages. This protection, useful as it is, is inadequate. In the 
first place, the expulsion may take place and the member suffer con- 
siderable hardship over a long period before he receives redress.* Sec- 


4Granted that other methods of securing a settlement have been tried, and that 
the act of withdrawing one’s labour is morally an indifferent act, the morality 
of any strike must be judged by the principle of ‘double effect’. This requires 
the fulfilment of three conditions. First, the strikers must not intend but only 
permit any evil consequences of their action. Secondly, the good they seek 
must not follow directly from the evil consequences. It would certainly be 
wrong to strike with the deliberate intention of causing hardship to innocent 
parties in order to influence the employers. Thirdly, the good in view must be 
sufficient to justify the evil consequences, and this can be extended to require 
that there is a reasonable chance of securing this good. (It is, of course, pre- 
sumed that the strike is for a just cause.) Clearly, this balancing of the good the 
strikers have in view against the harm done to innocent parties by the strike, 
and the estimation of the chances of success are matters on which opinions can 
differ. 
5In fact, if the majority of workers are on strike, nothing is really gained by a 
small minority reporting for duty. Few big firms, certainly, would be able to 
find useful employment for a small minority of the workers. Since the worker 
would do little harm by staying away, the threat of a serious sanction being 
used against him would be sufficient to justify his joining the strike. Neverthe- 
less, it must not be forgotten that this case is no different in principle from that 
of the soldier who is given an order by his superior officer to carry out an 
immoral act, e.g. to shoot innocent civilians. 
®There seems, however, to be no reason why the member should not seek an 
injunction to restrain the union from proceeding with the proposed expulsion. 
This might avoid the hardships that would otherwise result. 
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ondly, it offers no protection in a case where the expulsion is, in fact, in 
order according to the rules of the union, unless the procedure adopted 
by the union ignores the requirements of natural justice or the rules 
themselves are unsatisfactory. The first proviso means that the Courts 
would probably insist the union should give the member a proper opp- 
ortunity to answer the allegations that have been made against him. The 
second means that the Courts would be reluctant to permit the union to 
frame its rules so as to give it arbitrary powers of expulsion, or to make 
the union the final arbiter on the interpretation of the rules, thereby 
denying the member the normal right of every citizen to enjoy the pro- 
tection of the Courts. There remains, however, the case where a clearly 
stated rule has been broken, where the union has been scrupulously fair 
in the procedure adopted, but where the breach of the union rule involv- 
ed conduct that was in no wise reprehensible but rather the opposite— 
the case of a man who refuses to obey a clearly immoral strike call. 

There is much to be said in favour of the American law which denies 
the union the right to expel a member when a union shop is in opera- 
tion for any cause other than non-payment of dues. It is extremely 
difficult to justify the use of so grave a sanction as expulsion, where it 
carries with it loss of livelihood, for any breach of trade union rules, 
There is no justification whatever for that power being left in the hands 
of the unions themselves. If it is to be exercised at all, it should be by a 
completely independent body that would be guided by sound moral 
principles and not the peculiar morality of the trade union movement. 

There is a choice that the trade union movement should be forced to 
make. In certain circumstances it might be permitted to enforce the 
union shop, but at the sacrifice of the power to determine its member- 
ship. It would have to enroll all eligible members, and would lose the 
right to expel paid-up members. Alternatively it could retain full free- 
dom of control over membership but forfeit the right to enforce the 
union shop. 

While there miay be an obligation on a man to support the work of 
his union as a collective bargaining agency working for a just wage con- 
tract for its members, he is under no obligation to support its wider 
political activities. This has been recognized, in part, by Parliament. In 
the Osborne Case in 1909, the Court had held that earlier legislation had 
defined the scope of trade union activities and that the definition was 
intended to be comprehensive. Since no mention was made of political 
activities, such activities must be ultra vires.? Amending legislation was 


7So, presumably, were many more, but only the political levy had been chal- 
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TRADE UNIONS AND INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES 


introduced, in 1913, to permit the unions to give financial support to 
candidates at elections. A special political levy was required for this pur- 
pose, and members of the union had to be given the right to contract 
out without prejudice to their rights as union members.® To a limited 
extent, therefore, the trade union member is free from any compulsion 
to contribute to the support of political activities of which he dis- 
approves, a desirable safeguard or right under any circumstances (since 
it is always desirable that a man should join his union) and a vital one 
where union membership is obligatory. 

Again, however, this protection is not really adequate. Political act- 
ivity may take many forms. It does not only take the form of giving 
financial support to election candidates, to which the 1913 legislation 
refers. In January 1961, for example, the T.u.c. and a number of in- 
dividual British unions announced their intention to give financial sup- 
port to the strikes organised by the socialist unions in Belgium. Such 
strikes were clearly political in their character, being aimed at forcing 
the Government to amend its austerity programme rather than securing 
justice from the employers. Whether or not such strikes are justifiable, 
the support given them by the British trade union movement repre- 
sented support for political activities with which many union members 
might disagree. No worker should be forced to join a union which is 
supporting such political activities.® 

Political strikes of this kind have rarely if ever occurred in this coun- 
try. Nevertheless, they have been mooted at various times. It has been 
suggested, for example, that industrial action might be used to oppose 
proposed de-nationalisation measures. On the whole, it seems a safe con- 
clusion that industrial action for political ends cannot be justified. Two 
objections can be levelled against such action. In the first place, it comes 
dangerously near to resistance to the civil power, and therefore only 
justified in the most desperate situations. In any democratic society, we 
can rule such justification out. Secondly, such action almost certainly 
8Between 1927 and 1945, members wishing to pay the levy were required to 
contract in. Despite the importance attached to the two approaches by the 
unions and some of their critics, there really seems little difference. 

*Arguments used by the t.u.c. spokesman when their intention to make a 
loan was announced, to the effect that they had not considered the rights and 
wrongs of the dispute, and that the money was being given to relieve hardship 
among families of strikers are untenable. First, the facts were already public 
knowledge, and, in any case, to spend or lend £ 50,000 without knowing any- 
thing about the cause for which it will be used is dangerously irresponsible. 
Secondly, relief to the strikers would undoubtedly help to prolong the strike 


and increase the hardships to many other innocent persons. 
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seeks to influence the government by inflicting hardship on innocent 
persons. Where the evil consequences of an act are intended, not merely 
permitted, the act is morally wrong. It follows that if any question should 
arise of British unions adopting industrial action for political ends, the 
individual worker should be given adequate protection. Not only should 
the union member be protected against expulsion where the union shop 
exists, the worker should have the right to withdraw from member- 
ship without penalty because he opposes the immoral activities of the 
union.?° 

This is not an argument that the unions ought to refrain from inter- 
vention in politics. There is plenty of scope for them to express a view 
on various political issues. There is no objection to their supporting 
candidates at elections so long as those of a different political persuasion 
are allowed to contract out of the political levy. In the case of direct 
industrial action for political ends, it is desirable that such action should 
be made illegal, and the protection of union funds from actions in tort 
abolished. Subject to these provisos, the unions might be allowed full 
freedom to take part in political activities. It might still be preferable 
that if a union wishes to take advantage of this freedom, it should re- 
frain from enforcing a union shop. Again, refraining from enforcing a 
union shop would be a necessary condition of the union’s retaining full 
control over the membership. In other words, the union could regard 
itself as a purely voluntary society subject only to a minimum of outside 
interference: when membership is a condition of employment, a trade 
union ceases to be a truly voluntary society and should therefore be sub- 
ject to much stricter scrutiny by the State and the Courts. Finally, if the 
trade unions were to be fully voluntary societies, abuse of power might 
be much more difficult. Would the £.1.u. abuses continue if members 
were free to withdraw? Taking all things into account, there is a great 
deal to be said for not enforcing a union shop." 


10This applies whether he opposes the activities of the union because he dis- 
approves of the ultimate aim or because he realises the immorality of the 
means being used. 

1fn the case of the £.T.U., of course, the leaders might well do all in their power 
to enforce a closed shop. This kind of abuse might only be affected, therefore, 
by legislation against the closed shop. An alternative would be the American 
system whereby a union is given negotiating rights for a limited period after 
a ballot conducted by a government agency. This would give workers an easy 
method of overthrowing an unsatisfactory union leadership by secret ballot. 
This would, of course, require the British trade union movement to revise its 
ideas about the Bridlington Agreement against ‘poaching’ by unions in fields 
where one union has a foothold. 
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German and Austrian Opinion 


The Second Council of the Vatican continues to exercise religious opinion in 
Germany and Austria. The Herder-Korrespondenz, vol. 15, No. 2, Nov. 1960, 
pp. 80-83 gives a survey under the title Vorschau auf das okumenische Konzil. 
People expect great things of it, but there is a note of anxiety lest it be too timid 
and miss some of its opportunities. 

The dominant event of 1960 in Germany was the Eucharistic World Con- 
gress in Munich. A very full report is contained in the Herder-Korrespondenz, 
vol. 15, No. 1, Oct. 1960, pp. 7-34. Details are given of its programme, mean- 
ing, the sermons preached, its liturgical shape, and details of the help given by 
the Evangelical Christians in particular with accommodation. It was noted that 
the Archbishop of Paderborn stayed with the Evangelical bishop of Bavaria, and 
that several Spanish priests stayed with pastors’ families. No. 2, Nov. 60, reports 
on pp. 91-94 Evangelical reactions to the Congress. These were in many cases 
appreciative, but doubts were expressed about the spiritual value of mass events, 
requiring enormous organization. 

During the Congress, a Una Sancta Feier was held in Munich, i.e. a meeting 
between Catholic and Evangelical theologians. The leading address was given 
by Otto Karrer, the well-known advocate of Christian unity. He explained cer- 
tain doctrines concerning the Eucharist to which Protestants object particularly 
strongly and showed that Luther and Calvin were perhaps closer to the Catholic 
position than is generally realized. 

Of articles concerning the Orthodox Church, we may mention a note in the 
Herder-Korrespondenz, vol. 15, No. 3, Dec. 1960 on pp. 115-117 on the possible 
reasons for postponement by one year of the proposed pan-orthodox conference 
in Rhodes. There seems to be indications that it may be due to difficulties be- 
tween Constantinople and Moscow on the one hand and Constantinople and 
the Church in Greece on the other hand. No. 4, Jan. 1961, pp. 185-190 contains 
an obituary of Dom Lambert Beauduin, the apostle of reunion with the East 
and founder of the abbey that is now at Chevetogne. It gives details of his 
foundation, of the way in which the Popes have recognized the special aptitude 
of the Benedictine Order for the work of reunion with the East, of his work in 
connection with the Malines conversations, and also of his trials as well as his 
achievements and their recognition. 

An important article on Der aberglaubische Missbrauch der Bilder in Byzanz by 
D. Savramis is in Ostkirchliche Studien, vol. 9, No. 2/3, Sept. 1960, on pp. 174- 
192. The author, himself an orthodox Greek, condemns the veneration of images 
very severely. He asserts that the veneration which was not found among the 
early Christians, really began in the sixth century, was forced on the Church by 
the mass of the ignorant people whose attitude to the icons was pagan, and de- 
generated to the point where it was thought that the icons worked wonders, not 
those who were depicted. The reviewer is not qualified to express an opinion, 
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but it is valuable to have the arguments for the iconoclasts with whom one does 
not normally feel much sympathy. The matter is topical because the repercus- 
sions of the iconoclast controversy have influenced the relations between the 
Eastern Church and Islam, and those between the Greek and Latin churches. No. 
4, Dec. 60, pp. 265-292 has an article by J. V. Gardner on Die Diskographie des 
russischen Kirchengesanges. The author stresses the great importance of singing in 
the Eastern Church. From his discussion of the various styles and of the available 
recordings the interesting fact emerges that in 1952 the Johannes-Damascenus- 
Chor was founded in Essen. This consists of about 100 members, all Germans, 
and devotes itself exclusively to the liturgical music of the Eastern Church. 

F. Thoma writes on Evangelische Diakonie and katholischer Diakonat in the 
Muenchner Theologische Zeitschrift, vol. 11, 1960, No. 3, pp. 181-190. He argues 
the case for an active male diaconate. This is necessary because of the shortage 
of clergy who have to be relieved of tasks that need not be done by priests and 
because of the fact that deaconesses and women social workers tend to marry 
and thus become unavailable. The Evangelical Church in Germany has a flour- 
ishing male diaconate going back to the nineteenth century. It performs valu- 
able work and has shown itself tough and resistant in political crises and perse- 
cutions. Its work is in the Gemeinde (parochial community), but it lacks what 
the Catholic diaconate has, viz., a canonical status. The Catholic diaconate has 
this but it does no practical work since it has become simply a stage in the pre- 
paration for the priesthood. It could, however, do immensely valuable work if 
it were revived. Married deacons who did not aspire to the priesthood could be 
ideal advisers in matrimonial troubles. There are works of charity in which 
Catholic and Evangelical deacons might collaborate, thus advancing one step to 
reunion. The article is not long, but weighty and important. 

The Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie prints in vol. 82 (1960), No. 3, pp. 
290-332 an article on Moderne Bibeluebersetzungen, ed. by J. Schmid. It was written 
for an encyclopedia, but proved much too long for that purpose. The word 
modern isan understatement; the authors go back to the Middle Ages. The article 
is very informative and heartening in that it shows that there have been more 
Catholic translations of the Bible than is often realized. To read of the effects of 
the restrictions of the Council of Trent, on the other hand, is depressing. 

Other articles to be mentioned are Die neuen Rubriken fuer das romische Brevier 
und Missale (Herder-Korrespondenz, vol. 15, No. 4, Jan. 1961, pp. 174-180), and 
E. von Hippel on Recht und Staat im Weltbild der Neuzeit in Die neue Ordnung in 
Kirche, Staat, Gesellschaft und Kultur, vol. 14, No. 6, Dec. 1960, pp. 401-411. 
Hippel contrasts the medieval state based on Ordo with the modern state based 
on power and relates the change to the rise of naturalist philosophy. 

At Christmas, 1960, the Austrian weekly Die Furche celebrated the fifteenth 
anniversary of its first issue. Die Furche was founded by the leading Catholic 
journalist in Austria, Dr Friedrich Funder when he was able to take up his pen 
again after the War. It has become an influential and high-quality paper devoted 
to cultural problems in a wide sense. Its aims are: the struggle for freedom in 
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GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN OPINION 


Austria, a free Church in a free state, a Christianity open to the world, contin- 
uity with good traditions, and a warning against any return of the negation of 
the spirit and of barbarism. 

The seventieth anniversary of the death of Karl von Vogelsang, the social re- 
former and spiritual father of Christian socialism in Austria, provides a good 
opportunity to review the book Austrian Catholics and the First Republic: Democ- 
racy, Capitalism, and the Social Order, 1918-1934, by Alfred Diamant; Princeton 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 52s. 

The author points out that in order to understand the transition from a tradi- 
tional to an industrial and democratic society in Asia and Africa, it is instructive 
to study the same transition in Europe and that it is valuable to study the ex- 
haustive critique of that process by Catholic writers who generally had little 
sympathy with it. He chooses the Austrian Catholic writers as the subject of his 
study as they are a well-defined group. He has brought together a vast amount 
of information, fortified by quotations in which he shows the different strands 
of opinion which could be distinguished and stresses the strong influence of 
Romantic ideas which was stronger in Austria than for instance in Germany. 
He describes the application of theory to problems of practical politics, in the 
attitude of Catholic politicians to the monarchy, to the republic, and to their 
opponents, and finally, the culmination of that application, the ill-fated cor- 
porative constitution of 1934. He has no difficulties in showing the weaknesses 
of many writers, and the failure in practice in that the application of anti-cap- 
italist ideas became something like a reinforcement of capitalism. The constitu- 
tion, though meant to be based on Quadragesimo Anno was inconsistent with its 
principles in some respects. The fact that the book is devoted to the Catholic 
writers and, in respect of practical politics, the Christian-Socialist party or, to 
use Dr Diamant’s term Lager (‘camp’) means that the mistakes made by the 
Socialists are inevitably much less prominent. He is right to speak of ‘camps’ 
rather than parties because the Austrian parties, certainly between the two world 
wars, were more than parties. It seems that the author to some extent misappre- 
hends the political situation in the Austrian half of the monarchy before 1918. 
The legal position of the Church was stronger than he seems to think (the Aus- 
trian system of Church-State relations is entirely different from separation as 
understood in France or the United States and less dependent on administrative 
subterfuges; these were in any case frowned upon by the Emperior whose in- 
fluence in the administration was far-reaching. Democratic institutions in Austria 
were not created from scratch in and after 1918, but developed earlier. Universal 
male suffrage, for instance, was introduced in 1906, and Dr Diamant recognizes 
the strength of the liberal tradition. The book contains a very useful biblio- 
gtaphy, and the author is right in lamenting the lack of unbiased writings on 

modern Austrian history. 
W. A. STEINER 








Science Survey 


THE LEVERHULME STUDY GROUP REPORT 


THE COMPLETE SCIENTIST (Oxford University Press; 18s.; paper 12s. 6d.) contains 
the report of a group of educationists, under the chairmanship of the Rector of 
Imperial College, to the British Association. Its purpose is to suggest means of 
overcoming the acknowledged narrowness of general culture of the professional 
scientists and technologists now being turned out by our universities. Though 
based on a comparatively small survey of selected schools and universities, the 
conclusions reached compel attention by their reasonableness, and the firmness 
with which they are pressed ; they ought to be carefully considered by everyone 
with a concern for higher education in this country. 

In broad outline, the conclusions are conservative: there is to be no radical 
change in the type of education we provide, but the main weaknesses have got 
to be cured. With one exception, members of the Group wished to maintain the 
educational system in which specialization begins with the sixth form at school 
and continues through a three-year university course: the continental and Scott- 
ish systems are not recommended. The basic change must be at the school level, 
though it will reflect itself higher up. In the sixth form, the specialist in science 
ought to spend twice as much time on non-scientific pursuits as he now does: 
some twelve periods a week instead of the present average of six, with, of course, 
consequent reduction in the time given to science. Below the sixth, the present 
time-table is regarded as satisfactory. 

Now at least three factors enter into making this idea practicable. The first is 
a reform of the ‘A’ level syllabus of the G.C.E., so as to prune it of dead wood, 
and to make it a test of thought rather than of memory, by a greater emphasis 
on principles, not facts. The Group feels that the requirement of three ‘A’-level 
passes (not more) should continue to meet the demand for university entrance, 
so long as this is not allowed to dominate educational ends, and distort the pri- 
mary purpose of G.C.E. as a school examination. They are not, then, in favour 
of a special university entrance examination, and would like to see ‘S’ level 
papers done away with. They insist, on the other hand, that a real and central 
place should be given to achievement in non-scientific subjects (at present it only 
tips the scale in border-line cases), and this not by examination, but by report 
from the school. Clearly that raises difficulties, but on the other hand the closer 
relationship it implies between school and university is bound to be of value. 

Next, the pressure on university entry must be reduced, so that ‘getting a 
place’ will cease to overshadow the whole later school life of the average intelli- 
gent boy (with whom the report, naturally, is mainly concerned). Here the situa- 
tion is less hopeful; indeed the Group describes the prospect for the immediate 
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SCIENCE SURVEY 


future as ‘bleak.’ Places cannot be provided by magic, and buildings and staff 
are already strained to the utmost unless standards are disastrously reduced. But 
they do suggest that the disproportionate pressure on Oxford and Cambridge, 
responsible for much of the absurd resitting of examinations already passed ‘to 
get marks’, could be removed by selecting three or four modern universities and 
going all out to raise their prestige to that of the two older ones, ‘not only in 
specific academic development but also such things as the seemliness of the phys- 
ical environment of these universities and the vitality of their social life.’ It 
would be pleasant to think there was any hope of this idea being pushed through 
in the immediate future. 

Finally the Group insist on the absolute necessity of getting better science 
teachers in schools, and on an adequate standard of pay as the sine qua non of 
this. ‘It must be said emphatically that no country can afford to pay its school- 
masters and mistresses at a rate insufficient to secure good teaching for its school 
children . . . if it wants more graduate scientists and engineers and it wants them 
to be soundly educated, to be broadly educated, the country must will the means 
to this end: it must put first things first.’ Sixth forms are constantly getting 
larger, and if the time spent on the specialist subjects is to be reduced, as it must, 
then better teaching and more individual attention is essential. Yet far from hav- 
ing more teachers of the required standard, one wonders if anybody at all will 
be going in for science teaching in a few years’ time, so slight is the encourage- 
ment to do so. 

Though no radical changes are recommended at the university level, a num- 
ber of sensible things are said. A university course generally demands a dispro- 
portionate amount of time to be spent on specialist work. ‘It provides too little 
time not only for any intra-curricular study of other subjects, but also too little 
leisure, an essential and vital element of university life—too little time in which 
to discuss and decide what the universe is like, too little time in which to go to 
a theatre, to listen to or make music, to play games, to read, to sit and think—or 
just to sit.’ In general the Group calls for'a reform of the syllabuses, along the 
lines suggested at school level; they consider that an extra year before or after 
graduation (not, in that case, for research) would help to relieve the pressure, 
but doubt if this is possible in the foreseeable future, while the demand for places 
is still so great. They do not recommend extra compulsory courses in non- 
scientific subjects; but the undergraduate must have the free time to go to them 
if he wishes. In the words of the Master of Emmanuel, “compulsory athletics 
were avoided, and I hope that compulsory culture will be avoided too. As for 
leisure-pursuits generally, universities in towns such as London, Oxford and 
Cambridge obviously have the advantage over those in places which cannot 
even support a theatre, but the importance of developing halls of residence also 
is insisted on: ‘a reasonably compact area is essential for student life . . . the long 
trek to and from lodgings is deadening for the student and for the life of the 
university.’ 

The destiny of a country is increasingly coming to depend on its scientists and 
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technologists. If their productions are to control its life, they will have the deci- 
ding voice in determining the use to which such productions are put. Are men 
with such responsibility to have grown up without any roots in the humane past 
of European culture? It is frightening to see how far the divorce has already 
gone. If the process is to be stopped, a real effort and real sacrifice must be made, 
This report points the way: hard thinking is now required to see how its recom- 
mendations can most speedily be put into practice. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.?, 


Heard and Seen 


ANTONIONI SURVEY 


There is little doubt that the most OK cinematic name in England to-day is that 
of Michelangelo Antonioni; critics back from Cannes brought reports of |’ Av- 
ventura as voluminous as they were contradictory, and when last autumn it finally 
came to London—briefly at the South Bank Festival and then for an extended 
commercial run—the wave of interest and praise gathered momentum. In Jan- 
uary and February of this year the National Film Theatre, sensibly cashing in on 
a vogue which it had done much to initiate, has been running an Antonioni 
season, and at the time of writing we have been able to see all his work except 
La Notte, the latest, which may not be available in time for this series. 

It is, however, quite possible to come to some general conclusions about the 
work of this enigmatic director from the films shown already and, judging from 
l’Avventura, it seems unlikely in any case that the new picture is going to be 
radically different from the rest. Antonioni would never, I think, be a director 
with whom I would feel instinctively at home; his world is not mine, nor his 
obsessions; the people in whom he is interested are not those whose lives I should 
often feel drawn to study minutely. But his seeing eye, his concentration of 
observation, his obvious intellectual and sensuous delight in image and com- 
position and movement compel one’s attentive admiration. In other words, 
though I often do not agree with what he has chosen to say, I would defend to 
the death his fashion of saying it. It is odd to find this emphasis on the aesthetic 
and plastic qualities of film in a director who is an avowed Marxist; there must 
be few Marxist cineastes who seem so openly uninterested not only in the dog- 
matic assertions of the party line, but even in problems of class or politics. He 
probes, for choice, the relationships of the rich, the idle and sophisticated, the 
bored; and when he does, for once, as in II Grido take a specifically working 
class nexus of character and situation, he works out his theorem in terms that 


are almost exclusively psychological and have little or no proletarian signifi- 
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HEARD AND SEEN 


cance. He must be one of the least neo-realist of serious Italian directors, and 
there is more social protest in Umberto D or II Tetto than in the whole Antonioni 
corpus to date. 

The English public is certainly at a slight disadvantage in having seen his more 
mature work first—rather as if one began with Anthony and Cleopatra and then 
worked backwards to The Two Gentlemen of Verona. | happened to see I Vinti, 
that triptych of short studies in juvenile delinquency set in France, Italy and 
England, some six years or so ago and dismissed it as very mere at the time; but 
it is now a little difficult to look at, say, Cronaca di un Amore in detachment, and 
not as a tentative sketch for |’ Avventura which it so greatly resembles in theme 
and treatment. There is the same bored beautiful woman (Lucia Bosé in this 
film), the same shadow of guilt poisons the love affair, and it is again due to a 
hinted complicity in the death of another girl. Already the backgrounds, taken 
on location in and around Milan—wet streets, lowering skies, forbidding build- 
ings—seem more important than the anguish of the two lovers whose story this 
is. There are some wonderful shots in it; notably one in a bedroom, where the 
camera follows the man all round the room, and then suddenly takes in the bed, 
and there is the girl—we did not even know she had decided to sleep with him 
yet; and another almost at the end of the film, which swoops around a hairpin 
bend on two levels—the girl is standing on a bridge—to foreshadow the crash 
which will kill her husband. Cronaca di un Amore is considerably shorter than 
Avventura and the lovers fail each other even more decisively; it is nothing like 
so good a film, but I found it in some ways more absorbing. In 1952/53 Antoni- 
oni made Signora senza Camelie, also with Lucia Bosé (more icily regular and 
splendidly null than ever) which tells a Scott Fitzgerald type story about a girl 
who longs to be a real actress but is incapable of either the effort or the achieve- 
ment, and in the end resigns herself to mediocrity and parts in Italian oriental 
spectaculars. It is made with a lighter, more explicitly satirical touch, and the 
director’s genius for playing out the events of the story against the busy, in- 
attentive everyday world is already wonderfully displayed. After this came Le 
Amiche, a novelettish story, for once not his own, set in Turin; the urban back- 
grounds are immensely important, but the film is a disappointment. II Grido 
(1957) seems to be quite different; it is the story of Aldo (played by Steve Coch- 
ran), a working man who has lived with a woman (Alida Valli) for seven years 
and fathered her child; suddenly she hears her husband is dead in Sydney (odd 
how often Antonioni uses Australia as a symbol of remoteness) and this is the 
moment she chooses to tell Aldo she is leaving him for another man. Aldo is 
shattered; he takes the small girl and goes angrily away, and the rest of the film 
explores his gradual deterioration. Other women want him, but no one but Irma 
can satisfy him and all through the flat ugly wastes of the Po valley, windswept, 
streaming with rain or harsh with snow, he trails his little girl and his despair. 
This is one of the greyest pictures imaginable, but it is desolate not because of 
ideological stresses but because of Aldo’s misery. But in spite of its assurance, its 
clinical analysis, its deliberate technical virtuosity, this picture remains for me in- 
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human, because the director is detached from his characters, without the genuine eded 
concern he shows for his infinitely less valuable sophisticates in Avventura. Boa fer 

Marxist Antonioni may be, but he is an aesthetic director, not a didactic one tion: 
by nature, and it is in the tensions so set up that his peculiar fascination lies. And \ the | 


so we come to I’ Avventura, the beautiful, irritating, sad and sensual work about ¢ fully 
which I wrote in these pages in January. Until we can see La Notte, this must be of St 








accepted as the fine flower of this ambiguous talent for here Antonioni’s mastery , Dub. 
of the evocative image, his dominant characteristic, is deployed in the delinea- / this 
tion of character with greater control than in any of his earlier work. sear 
MARYVONNE BUTCHER for ° 
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THE TOMB OF ST. PETER. The New Discoveries in the Sacred Grottoes of the Vatican. \ phot 
By M. Guarducci; translated from the Italian by J. McLellan, with an Introduc- [thet 
tion by H. V. Morton; Harrap, 25s. ther 
by b 
This admittedly popular account of the recent Vatican excavations falls into two [ phot 
distinct parts. One part, Chapters 1-4 and 6, which deals with the testimony to On 
the Roman Petrine tradition of the ancient writers, the Vatican region in classi- tic si 
cal times, the Roman necropolis under St Peter’s Basilica, the Apostle’s Vatican auth 
Memorial, and the joint cult—centre of St Peter and St Paul by the Appian Way, revie 
is based on the more detailed and more closely documented studies that have tions 
already appeared in several languages, including English, and on the official Re- it oc 
port of the Vatican excavators, published in 1951. Little that is new or original lief, 
will be found in these portions of the book; and they contain several debatable the v 
statements. For instance, the Trajanic dating of St Ignatius of Antioch is prob- be C 
ably too early (p. 33): H. Gregoire (Les persécutions dans l’empire romain, 1951, p. as W 
162 ff.) makes out a good case for assigning his letters to the reign of Marcus form 
Aurelius. Again, it is by no means necessary to assert that the obelisk of Gaius usua 
Nero’s circus must have stood upon its spina and that therefore the circus was in writ 
use no longer at the end of the second century, at the time of the building of the | hous 
circular pagan mausoleum, later the Church of St Andrew, which would have As 
cut across the spina’s assumed line (pp. 48-50): the spina could well have lain fur- | have 
ther to the south, and since the obelisk carries a Latin funerary inscription, in | ‘Wal 
honour of Augustus and Tiberius, it could have stood most appropriately be- of th 
side the road that ran between the circus on the south and the open, burial area ity, < 
on the north. All the same the authoress has assembled, to illustrate these chap- [| findi 
ters, a fine array of clear and useful pictures. duct 
The second part of the book, Chapter 5, “The Testimony of the Inscriptions’, ment 


is, on the other hand, wholly original and extremely controversial, being a boil- 36), 
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REVIEWS 


ed-down version of the authoress’s interpretations of the many scratched and, in 
a few cases, painted texts, mostly in Latin, but a few in Greek, that the excava- 
tions underneath St Peter’s have revealed. The present reviewer’s reactions to 
the treatment by Professor Guarducci of these inscriptions have already been 
fully recorded elsewhere (J. M. C. Toynbee and J. B. Ward-Perkins, The Shrine 
of St Peter, 1956, pp. 14-17, 23-24; J. M. C. Toynbee, ‘Graffiti beneath St Peter’s,’ 
Dublin Review, Autumn, 1959). But here she feels obliged to state her view that 
this new telescoped ‘vulgarisation’ of the results of Professor Guarducci’s re- 
searches is most unfortunate, in as much as it will inevitably mislead the public 
for whom it is intended. Again and again the reader is required to accept as 
proven facts what recourse to the primary publications of the authoress’s work 
(in expensive and, to the general English reader, not readily accessible Italian 
monographs) reveals to be merely unverifiable assertions or conjectures or sub- 
jective interpretations. Here three examples must suffice. On p. 141, fig. 44, we 
have a transcription of the authoress’s reading of a painted text on one wall of 
the Tomb of the Valerii beneath St Peter’s. On p. 139, fig. 43, we are shown a 
photograph of that wall as partly excavated, on which the two crude heads and 
the petrvs, that everyone can see and read, alone are uncovered. But why was 
the reader not given the chance of checking the rest of the text set out in fig. 44 
by being shown a photograph of the wall as completely cleared? That such a 
photograph exists we learn from one of Professor Guarducci’s original works. 
On p. 108 it is stated as a fact that “Peter’s name is also expressed by a characteris- 
tic sign,’ which she illustrates. No hint is given to the reader that this is only the 
authoress’s own idea and that other scholars have propounded other and (to this 
reviewer's mind) far more plausible explanations of that monogram—explana- 
tions that fit the many wholly pagan, as well as the Christian, contexts in which 
it occurs much more convincingly, and with far less strain on our powers of be- 
lief, than does the Petrine explanation. On pp. 136-144 the graffiti scratched on 
the wall of Tomb R beneath St Peter’s are discussed and categorically stated to 
be Christian. The reader is not told that the fish was a common pagan funerary, 
as well as a Christian, symbol; nor is he made aware that the Greek memorial 
formula that appears here is found, not only in some ‘particularly beautiful, un- 
usual, or holy’ place (which, Professor Guarducci declares, could only be for the 
writer of this graffito the region of St Peter’s tomb), but also in ordinary private 
houses at Pompeii. 

As for the early-Christian cryptographic language that the authoress claims to 
have deciphered in inscriptions both outside the Vatican and, above all, in the 
“Wall G’ graffiti close beside the Petrine shrine; and for her findings in these texts 
of the names of St Peter and Our Lady, of hidden references to the Blessed Trin- 
ity, and of an allusion to the well-known vision of the Emporer Constantine, 
findings that lead the finder to the most elaborate theological and historical de- 
ductions—these the reader will be well equipped to form his or her own judg- 
ment by studying the reproductions of the extra-Vatican inscriptions (figs. 29- 
36), by comparing Professor Guarducci’s own diagrams of selected “Wall G’ 
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graffiti (pp. 113-128) with the first-class photographs of the actual wall (pls. 4-13), 


and by using his or her common sense. 

Of one conclusion from the recent excavations this reviewer is as certain as is 
Professor Guarducci: the little shrine found by the official excavators directly 
below the papal altar of St Peter’s marks the spot that Roman Christians from 
the mid-second-century onwards believed to be the burial-place of the Apostle, 
That conclusion is indeed clinched by one late-second-century Greek graffito dis- 
covered close beside the shrine—Petos eni=‘Petros eni’=‘Petrus inest’= ‘Peter 
is within’ “Peter is buried here’ (since there is abundant evidence for éveivac and 


‘inesse’ used in this sepulchral sense). The authoress of this book did not herself 


discover that inscription. But the establishment beyond all doubt of the final 
letter of ‘eni’ as ‘i’ is due to her; and we must congratulate her on her definitive 
reading of the only, but vitally important, text at the shrine in which St Peter’s 
name quite certainly occurs. 

J. M. C. TOYNBEE 


HINDU AND MUSLIM MYSTICISM Jordan Lectures 1959 By R. C. Zaehner; Univer- 
sity of London, the Athlone Press; 30s. 


MUSLIM DEVOTIONS A Study of Prayer-Manuals in Common Use By Constance E. 
Padwick; S$.P.C.K.; 35s. 


There are as many kinds of mystics as of men. The Californian with a fancy to 
practise yoga may not be very serious, but the curious reader of Knox’s En- 
thusiasm or Cohn’s Pursuit of the Millenium will remember the pathetic eccentrics 
who pass from a delusion of deification into inspired antinomian behaviour. 
How are we to distinguish the tried and tested ascetic who after a hard-earned 
mystical experience follows the same course? Such cases are probably exceptions; 
and certainly the experience itself, natural and acquired, is remarkable enough, 
this ‘realization of the undifferentiated unity’—a direct knowledge of the im- 
mortality, even the eternity, of the soul, but not of a Creator or a loving God. 
BLACKFRIARS readers already know Professor Zaehner’s special interest in the 
emergence of the idea of a loving transcendent God in Hindu mystical writing, 
but he rightly insists that this revelation remains ambiguous and uncertain, even 
in Ramanuja’s commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita. About the ‘realization of 
unity’ and ‘liberation’ of the soul there is little doubt, however: despite the con- 
fusion of mystical authors who can neither agree upon the terms to describe it, 
nor on its interpretation, the experience of different epochs, cultures and reli- 
gions is closely comparable. Professor Zachner shows how variously, too, it can 
be interpreted by the observer: that, for example, though we can take it as what 
the mystic himself claims for it, or place it in a monotheistic frame, we can also 
give it a Jungian explanation which admits its value while denying its evidential 
validity; and there are other possibilities. The Hindu mystic (for whom God 
may enter the process, if at all, only as part of the technique) may even describe 
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REVIEWS 


the object of his mystical knowledge in terms like those that Marx and Engels 
use to define matter. All that is certain is that whoever can master the technique 
can achieve the experience. 

If traditionally it is difficult for a monotheist to appreciate the ‘gloomy Brahm 
from glowing Ind,’ the Muslim mystic, the Sufi, has enjoyed a better under- 
standing among Christian writers. Professor Zaehner devotes four of the Jordan 
lectures primarily to the Hindus, four to the Muslims, each group being made 
to illuminate the other, both where the Sufis are historically in the debt of the 
Vedanta, and where common experience is mutually explanatory. I am not con- 
vinced that it is safe to use Islamic terminology to give precision to a Hindu text 
(p. 58), but generally the process elucidates effectively. The lecturer stresses the 
infection of Sufi teaching by Hindu sources, through the influence of al-Bistami 
(its ‘yogification,’ one may say), more than do Nicholson or Massignon. (Gardet, 
new Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. Allah, agrees more nearly, but Anawati, in the 
recent Mistica Islamica, ignores this aspect). Professor Zachner is unusually criti- 
cal of al-Ghazali, for inconsistency and syncretism, and a failure to penetrate the 
dangers of monism. Perhaps what Margaret Smith did for al-Muhasibi, or Mas- 
signon for al-Hallaj, he will one day do for al-Junayd; he prints an excellent 
translation of a part of the kitab al-fana, as well as al-Sahlaji’s and “Attar’s ver- 
sions of al-Bistami’s mi‘raj, and extracts from Ramanuja’s commentary on the 
Gita. An admirable long quotation from Martin Buber is used as a key to much 
of the material. Professor Zaehner’s is a wise and stimulating approach to often 
intractable sources. 

Ordinary Muslims are suspicious of many of the Sufis. Al-Hallaj, they say, 
was playing at politics and al-Ghazali despite himself was half a Christian. Yet 
the later Sufism (despised by some Western writers) has influenced the daily life 
of millions of Muslims. The interest of Miss Padwick’s book is precisely that she 
shows us the piety of actual and widespread practice (her study is based on pray- 
er-books bought in a range of cities between Algiers and Delhi), information that 
she would herself ‘most gladly have had at her disposal on arriving in Arabic 
lands.’ Modestly disclaiming scholarship, she leaves it to others to examine the 
authenticity of the popular attributions of prayers to individual saints and sufis; 
but the purpose she sets herself she achieves with loving care. I do not under- 
stand the objections of her friends that her sources do not give ‘a true picture of 
the religious life of the rank and file’; of course we study devotion among the 
devout. We can perceive from the Garden of the Soul the characteristic Catholic 
devotion of its age, which is quite different from attempting to measure the de- 
gree of devotion then prevailing among Catholics. 

Most of her book is planned round the prayer-rite (i.e., salat), and the sources 
are quoted extensively and constantly. An excellent short introduction prepares 
the reader for ideas which are peculiarly Eastern (e.g., the ‘mosaic’ of well- 
known items of prayer rearranged in new patterns) or Muslim (e.g., the notion 
of the baraka). She notes elements common to Muslims and Eastern Christians, 
such as the dhikr (recollection based on the constantly repeated invocation of the 
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Divine Name, often to the point of ecstasy) or its equivalent, the Jesus Prayer, 
and her treatment harmonises with the much fuller study lately published by 
Gardet in Mistica Islamica. She is particularly sensitive to what Islam shares with 
Christianity in general (e.g., she compares the blessing of peace with Matth. 10, 
12, 13; the use of the basmala to that of the sign of the Cross; Christian to Mus- 
lim concepts of tasbih (praise); the ‘mihrab of the heart’ to St Teresa’s ‘little cell’; 
points of liturgy, and so on). She treats matters that have seemed strange to 
Christians since the Middle Ages, such as God’s calling down of blessing on 
Muhammad. She does not avoid what is alien, or what Christianity is bound to 
exclude (e.g., physical joys of Paradise) but there is much more for the Occidental 
to admire, even when it strikes fresh and strange: perhaps the prayer, ‘we take 
refuge with Thee from Thyself’—but any choice is a matter of taste. Miss Pad- 
wick’s book represents so much that is most generous in the Protestant Missions, 
and puts every ecumenical Christian in her debt. I cannot imagine that it will be 
superseded, or that anyone will better delineate for us the facts of ordinary Mus- 
lim spirituality in 1960, with all its accumulation of spirituality from the past. 
One small thing I wish personally, that with less classical Arabic she had given 


Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir’s name the form—al-Gaylani—by which he is known in | 


Baghdad, at the shrine and centre of his cult. 


Aw 


~~ 


~ 


NORMAN DANIEL 


A DIALOGUE OF RELIGIONS By Ninian Smart; S.C.M. Press; 18s. 


The necessity of a dialogue between the different religions, like the dialogue 
which is beginning to take place among Christians, is something which can no 
longer be seriously questioned. It is no longer possible to argue with an educated 
Jew or Muslim or Buddhist or Hindu simply in terms of ‘conversion’ and the 
attempt to do so has ended in a stale-mate. Mr Ninian Smart, who is Lecturer in 


the Philosophy of Religion at King’s College, London, has attempted to pro- 


vide the basis for such a dialogue by assembling a Christian, a Jew, a Muslim, a 
Ceylon and aJapanese Buddhist and a Hindu, allowing them to discuss their diff- 
erences in a friendly spirit. The result is very illuminating. The real difficulties 
which present themselves in such a dialogue are well brought out, but at the 
same time the subtle resemblances in the different traditions are made apparent. 
It must be admitted, however, that the Christian, the Jew and the Muslim, the 
representatives of ‘revealed’ religion, appear at something of a disadvantage. They 





always tend to fall back on the dogmas of their different revelations and give no | 


convincing reasons for them. It is perhaps significant that the dialogue ends on 
the note; ‘I give notice that however Hindu I may be, I remain a Hindu Chris- 
tian. 

This is partly due to the fact that Hinduism has the advantage of being a philo- 
sophical system which claims to embrace all religion by transcending all diff- 
erences. But it is also due to the fact that Mr Smart’s Christianity is not sufficient- 
ly theological. He nowhere shows that he has any clear grasp of the doctrines of 
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the Trinity and the Incarnation, so that he cannot establish the Christian doctrine 
in clear opposition to their Hindu and Buddhist analogies. In the same way 
he does not appear to have a clear metaphysical conception of God and creation 
or of good and evil. The result is that the most important distinctions on which 
the whole argument turns are often left confused. Everything really turns on the 
problem of transcendence and immanence. Is God absolutely transcendent and 
an object of worship as the Christian, the Jew and the Muslim maintain, or is he 
immanent in such a way that all distinctions disappear in the ultimate reality? Mr 
Smart never succeeds in establishing the case for the ‘Semitic’ view or in show- 
ing how the Hindu and Buddhist view of immanence can be reconciled with it. 
The view which he presents needs to be corrected by the analysis of Christian 
experience which is given by Dr Cuttat in his Encounter of Religions, which was 
reviewed in a recent number of BLACKFRIARS. In this study Dr Cuttat really pene- 
trates to the heart of the problem. Mr Smart has nevertheless presented the prob- 
lem with considerable understanding and in a way which makes it a delight to 

read. 
BEDE GRIFFITHS O.S.B. 


IRRATIONAL MAN By William Barrett; Heinemann; 21s. 


It surely cannot be true that William Barrett is ‘one of America’s most original 
philosophic thinkers’, though this is what it says on the dust-cover of this book. 
He is a former editor of Partisan Review, the lively and left-wing organ of the 
American intelligentsia, and his principal office there, at least in the immediately 
post-war years, was to play the polyglot chaperon of European culture to the 
innocent and fascinated American. Something of this comes out even now, when 
he has become a respectable professor—speaking of Buber, for instance, he con- 
fides that ‘this old rabbi has wonderful instincts and he has sniffed out where the 
trouble really lies.’ We are also informed that existential psycho-analysis, Sartre’s 
invention, ‘has already caught on somewhat in Europe.’ 

The book is meant for Americans. This is not said disparagingly, though it is 
meant for them so much and so painfully that it is hard to see why it has been 
brought over here. It is basically a sincere and committed effort to analyse and 
remedy what Mr Barrett takes to be the complete moral and spiritual impotence 
of American society. The first section of the book sets all this out, in very general 
terms; and the concluding section recommends some integration of the non- 
intellectual potencies of human life into the dominant intellectuality which is 
supposed to have brought about the present appalling situation. We must realise 
that man is more than merely rational—hence the title; and that our non-intellec- 
tual powers represent some of our primary moral resources. 

We can do this particularly by studying Kierkegaard and Heidegger. The 
centre of the book is taken up with a survey of philosophy, most of which is 
maddeningly superficial, inaccurate and patronising, and in which almost any- 
body who has ever admitted any limits to what human reason can do counts at 
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least as a precursor of existentialism. The survey improves as it reaches our own 
time, and by far the best part of the whole book is the essay on Heidegger. Even 
here the tone remains that of literary tourism, but the explanation of what is 
meant by Dasein and of how Heidegger uses the term to get out of the snares laid 
by Descartes in the philosophical discussion of human existence, is the most in- 
telligible account that has so far emerged in English. We are invited to consider 
thinking as thanking, but this is the only piece of original philosophic thinking 
that occurs in the book, and it has been anticipated by Heidegger. 
This is not enough to save the book from being thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
FERGUS KERR, 0.?P. 


LET’S HAVE SOME POETRY By Elizabeth Jennings; Museum Press Ltd; 12s. 6d. 


This book is meant for the young, for roughly the thirteen to seventeen year old, 
and is based on the very sensible view that although you cannot teach anyone to 
write poetry, you can teach them to appreciate it, that the best way to show 
them how to appreciate it is to show them how it comes to be written and en- 
courage them to try, and that if they seem to have any real gift or urge you can 
give them at least practical advice. All these things Miss Jennings does admirably. 
On the one hand she makes plain the various elements that go to make up a 
poem, form, imagery, subject, genre, choosing her examples from a very wide 
area and including young poets of the present day, and on the other, by means 
of quotations from the reflections of poets themselves and from her own ex- 
perience, she helps us to understand how poets come into being and how they 
work, even how being a poet can be a vocation. Perhaps the most outstanding 
virtue of the book is the sanity and balance of her advice to the young and partic- 
ularly to the adolescent on the way to go about it, the necessity of hard work 
and good reading and the kind of help and criticism to look for. Miss Jennings’ 
own standing as a poet guarantees the soundness of her advice and her own kind- 
ness shines encouragingly through the book. 

B.W. 


MEN OF DESTINY By Sir Stephen King-Hall; K-H Services, 162 Buckingham Pal- 
ace Road, London, S$.W.1; 18s. 


This is the age of the cartoon. Sir Stephen King-Hall now offers us over 200 
pages of cartoons in words, with a purpose desperately serious. Readers of his 
news letters, of his books and pamphlets, all his T.V. fans will want to possess 
this book, already of historical interest: for it ‘guys’ pomposity in high places so 
kindly and effectively that it may prove the nuclear warhead on the missile of 
his strategic books. 

The cartoon figures—Mr Kennix (USA), Mr Mackall (Britain), Mr Buglov 
(Russia) and His Excellency Etienne Gallique revolve round the sun of Tanya, 
Olga, Subayova. (Was it not Mr Eisenhower who suggested that governments 
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might have to step down and let the people solve the nuclear dilemma? What 
could happen in a crisis over West Berlin is here portrayed in a story at once 
hilarious in form, profound in its grasp of the real issues. 

If one has a copy one may still have the truly patriotic duty of asking for it in 
public libraries. And think of the fun when a committee says ‘No,’ and you ask 
‘Why?’ One could add that three publishers refused the book, that the author 
with characteristic courage published it himself, and that it is now in its third 


impression. 
T.R. 


SomME THEOLOGIQUE. Latin Text, French translation, with introduction, explanatory 
notes, and appendices. L’oruvRES DES Stx Jours, by H. D. Gardeil, o.p. (NF 
8.10). Le GOUVERNEMENT Divin, vol. 2, by Reginald Omez, o.P. (NF 7.50). 
Cerf and Desclée. 


These are two recent additions to the pocket-sized series started by the Revue 
des Jeunes about thirty-five years ago, of which some volumes have proved very 
precious indeed. Fr Gardeil takes the Hexameron, the treatise on the six days of 
creation (la. lxv-lxxiv) which is the bridge passage between the treatise on the 
angels and that on human nature, and which introduces a psychology more biotic 
than psychic. It raises problems connected with the first two chapters of Genesis; 
the editor writes in a theological spirit, gives a useful account of patristic and 
medieval cosmologies, and indicates that St Thomas’s essential thought is not 
committed to systems now obsolete, still less to any Bible Belt fundamentalism, 
without, however, mapping how it stands to theories of Evolution. 

Fr Omez takes the second part of the treatise on the divine government of the 
universe, which considers the role of creatures in its working (la. cx-cxix), name- 
ly the action of spiritual forces, good and evil, in this world, astrological in- 
fluences, and the causality exercised by corporal and human things. Here again 
the editing, while expounding the traditional theological economy, fails to re- 


late it to modern preoccupations with depth psychology. an 


Eron By Christopher Hollis; Hollis and Carter; 30s. 


This is as lucid and well-written a history of Eton as will be produced for the 
next few generations. Eton is a difficult phenomenon to assess, still more to en- 
compass. However you describe it, the feel eludes you. Like the feel of the Vati- 
can, it has to be experienced. Both institutions manage to exist serenely in three 
centuries at once. Therein lies their unique stability and fascination. 

Mr Hollis’s book, excellent though it is, is far more akin to a Batsford guide 
to non-O.E.s than to Lyte’s monumental History, whose weight, binding and 
many pages seem to have been produced in the headmaster’s study and to bear 
the imprimatur of successive Provosts. Mr Hollis’s book is about Eton, and there- 
in lies the difference. P.R. 
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TERTULLIAN’S TREATISE ON THE RESURRECTION the text edited with an Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary by Ernest Evans, D.D. S.P.C.K.; 50s. 


In his preface Dr Evans says that this will probably be his last edition of a patristic 
text. It is certainly worthy of him and of its subject. An excellent introduction 
outlines the argument of Tertullian’s De Carnis Resurrectione and relates it to 
earlier Christian writings on the matter by Justin, Athenagoras and Irenaeus, 
Latin text and English translation follow, with 150 pages of Notes and Com- 
mentary, completed by four indices. The type is beautifully clear and legible. 
The treatise itself is of permanent interest, being a vigorous defence of a point 
of Christian doctrine, the resurrection of the body, which has always presented 
real difficulties both to the man in the street and to the philospher. The difficul- 
ties felt in the second century (as Tertullian states them) seem to have been much 
the same as those felt to-day; and though not all of Tertullian’s arguments 
would be adopted by contemporary Christians, he is, as Dr Evans says, ‘at one 
with us and with the Scriptures in representing Christianity in its authentic form 
as a thoroughly (though not exclusively) materialistic religion, and in affirming 
that this present life is not a mere period of soul-making but is a preparation for 
the conservation and sublimation of the whole of manhood, body, soul and 
spirit, in the life to come.’ 

K.F. 


Notices 


THE VATICAN FROM WITHIN, Harrap, 21s., by Corrado Pallenberg, is another digest 
of holy gossip, this time provided by a journalist who tells us he was baptized as 
a Lutheran in Rome but is no longer a believer at all. With these credentials he 
seems to have managed quite efficiently, and for those who like to know about 
the abracadabra of Vatican custom and ceremony he has gathered together just 
the sort of stories they want. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH, Darton, Longman and Todd, 28s., by William J. 
O’Shea, s.S., D.D., was noticed in these pages when it was originally published 
in America. The English edition should meet a real need in ecclesiastical colleges 
for a companion to Liturgical studies which provides a clear introduction to the 
history and present use of liturgical rites as well as some account of the setting 
of the liturgy in terms of the altar and its furnishing. The publishers have served 
a useful purpose by issuing a book of close on six hundred pages at what must 
nowadays be counted a very modest price. 


THE GREAT PEACE OF KRASSNIKOVA, Holborn Publishing, 12s. 6d., by Franz Schaub, 
translated by Kenneth T. Dutfield, is a novel which achieved great success in 
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Germany, and which deals with the love of a German officer and a Russian girl 

artisan during the war. It is a re-statement of the ancient theme of personal love 
and public conflict: its plea is that war shall never again make such anguish in- 
evitable. 


CIVILISATION DE L'IMAGE, Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 5 N.F., is the latest volume 
in the series of “Recherches et Débats’ of the “Centre Catholique des Intellectuels 
Frangais.’ With characteristic French lucidity—which to English observers some- 
times seems excessive—the theme of the image as the mark of human culture is 
inspected in its various contemporary forms. In particular there are some valu- 
able reflections on the cinema and television, and a penetrating discussion of the 
problem of finding authentic forms of religious imagery in the art of our time. 


APPROCHES D’UNE THEOLOGIE DE L’ HISTOIRE, Editions du Cerf, 6.30 N.F., is a col- 
lection of four essays by Pére T. G. Chifflot, 0.P., in which he discusses the 
Christian idea of time and history (4 propos of Cullmann’s Christ and Time); 
the Christian understanding of ‘the world’; the relations between theology and 
the ‘economy of salvation’; and, finally, the application of P. Teilhard de 
Chardin’s categories of cosmogenesis to the notion of history. 


THE CLOUD OF UNKNOWING is the latest volume in the Penguin Classics series 
(3s. 6d.), in a new translation by Clifton Wolters which should help those who 
are daunted by a Middle English text. A useful introduction discusses authorship 
and sources and places the great English spiritual classic in the context of classical 
mystical teaching. 


THE TRIAL OF LADY CHATTERLEY, Penguin Books, 3s. 6d., edited by C. H. Rolph, 
provides, if not for posterity then at least for all those who followed the recent 
trial, a transcript of the speeches and evidence which led to the legal acquittal of 
Penguin Books and so of D. H. Lawrence’s novel. Mr Rolph adds only the com- 
mentary required to give unity to a necessarily condensed report, and the pro- 
cession of distinguished witnesses for the defence emerges with impressive au- 
thority. But no one need suppose that the 1959 Obscene Publications Act pro- 
vides a licence for pornography, and the final impression one has is of a mis- 
guided prosecution in this particular case. 


CONGO DISASTER, Penguin Books, 2s. 6d., by Colin Legrum, is as up-to-date a 
guide to the disasters of the Belgian Congo as the swiftly changing pattern of 
events will allow. A historical introduction gives a proper perspective to the 
lamentable story, and the failure of Belgian paternalism in the face of events be- 
yond its understanding is once more made plain. 


THE EVERLASTING PRIEST, Geoffrey Chapman, 12s. 6d., is the English translation 
of the 1959 Notre Dame Conferences given by Pére A. M. Carré, 0.?. 
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BRINGING THE MASS TO THE PEOPLE, Burns and Oates, 21s., by H. A. Reinhold, js 
a study of recent liturgical changes and of their possible further evolution bya 
priest who is himself a pioneer of the liturgical movement and brings to his 
writing both scholarship and pastoral concern. 


A TOUR OF THE SUMMA, B. Herder Book Co., 37s. 6d., by Paul J. Glenn, is des 
cribed as ‘a tourist’s view’ of St Thomas’s work, and its condensed version of the 
essential arguments of the Summa may be useful to those who are nervous of 
making its acquaintance at first hand. 


SECULAR INSTITUTES, Geoffrey Chapman, tos. 6d., by Joseph-Marie Perrin, 0.P,, 
is an account of the spirit and purpose of the development of religious life re- 
flected in the communities of men and women living in the world, bound by | 
religious discipline but available to bring their vocation directly to bear on the } 
society in which they live. Details of rule and organization add to the value of 
an authoritative book. 


NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT, Harvill Press, 18s., by P. M. Laferriére, is the 
latest of many recent books on the Mass and the heightened understanding of its 
place in the life of the faithful which has been created by recent liturgical devel 
opments. Father C. C. Martindale in a preface insists on the pastoral purpose of 
M. Laferriére’s book. 


UNLESS SOME MAN SHOW ME, by Alexander Jones, 6s., and VESSEL OF CLAY, by 
Leo Trese, 4s. 6d., are two recent additions to the useful ‘Stagbooks’ series of 
paper-backs published by Sheed and Ward. 


WAITING FOR CHRIST, Burns and Oates, 18s., by Ronald Knox and Ronald Coy, } 
is an arrangement, in a continuous narrative with notes, of the Old Testament 
Messianic prophecies. 
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